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PREFACE. 
The Ohjects of this Journal are fully given in another 
place. Wegive here a brief synopsis. 


This Journal is published in New York, on the first of 
each month, and is devoted to Human Science, Art, Liter- 
ature, General Intelligence, Progress, and Reform. 

Practical Phrenology forms a leading feature, and it 
will be explained, illustrated, and its ‘principles applied to all 
the practical interests, situations, and pursuits of mankind. 


Education, physical and intellectual, will be set forth. 


The Various Occupations of Life will be examined in 
the light of phrenology and physiology, by which every one 
may know in what pursuit he would best succeed. 


Physiognomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language, will be 
illustrated, and a philosophical system, based on phren- 
ology, given. 

Agricul , Mechanics, the Natural Sciences, Art, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence will constitute essential fea- 
tures. Engravings, to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, will be presented. 

The Student, the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Farmer, 
the Professional Man, the Teacher, and Parents, will find 
the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 





Terms.—Single copies, one dollar a year; five copies, four 
dollars ; ten copies, seven dollars ; twenty copies, ten dollars. 

Please address, Fowizr anp W113, 308 Broadway, New 
York. See last page. 
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Phrenology. 


‘*When a mau properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good condact and usefulness.”"—Hon. T. J. Rusx. 


The New Year, 


ONCE more we have the pleasure of 
wishing our readers A Happy NEw 
Year. We have done so twenty times 
before. We may do it twenty times 
again, though that is more than we can 
reasonably hope. But if we do not, 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL will; for though editors must die, 
journals need not. We have great 
pleasure in knowing that there are 
among our readers some—not many 
now—who have been with us from the 
beginning; who have borne with us 
the burden and heat of the day, and 
enjoy with us the growing triumph of 
our principles. Old friends and com- 
rades, we wish you all the happiness 
possible for you during the year 1856. 

On the recurrence of an anniversary 
like this it is natural both to look back- 
ward and to look forward ; as when, in 
ascending a mountain, the traveller 
gains the summit of a ridge, he pauses 
to take breath, and looks back upon the 
scenes through which he has passed, 
and ere he starts again, surveys the 
heights yet to be surmounted. 

The time was when it required moral 
courage for a man to avow himself a 
believer in PHreNoLoGy; for the 











avowal would have endangered his 
means of subsistence, and lost him the 
respect of his neighbors. As a mere 
novelty, the science at first attracted 
attention, and gained some adhe- 
rents among the people. But the 
professional classes, as is their wont, 
long held aloof. Doctors sneered at it, 
lawyers cracked jokes upon it, clergy- 
men denounced it, Punch ridiculed it, 
the Edinburgh Review thundered against 
it, professors warned their pupils not 
to meddle with it. For some years, the 
great orthodox world had a vague idea 
that phrenology was done for—ex- 
ploded— killed. But during those 
years it was quietly making its way, 
gaining an adherent here and an advyo- 
cate there. If our lecturers were driven 
from one town, they found another 
town near by that would hear them. 
If the sheriff denied them the court- 
house, and the minister refused them 
the church, they took refuge in some 
hospitable parlor, or lifted up their 
voice in the school-house. Phrenology 
had one great advantage. It so flooded 
the minds of those who embraced it 
with light, it made the path of duty so 
clear, it invested life with so much in- 
terest, it gave such clearness and cer- 
tainty to subjects before so dark or 
doubtful, it was, in short, such a help 
and blessing to its adherents, that they 
became at once fired with a desire to 
communicate the truths of phrenology 
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to all around them. To gain a convert 
was to gain a proselyter. One phreno- 
logist in a village soon made many. 
One copy of our JOURNAL sent to a 
post-office was sure to bring orders for 
more. 

It is the nature of truth to make the 
soul that receives it generous. The 
emancipated mind burns with zeal to 
unshackle the mind of every one within 
the reach of its influence. And thus 
phrenology has advanced and spread in 
this country. 

PHRENOLOGY, too, has, at first, had 
one great obstacle in its path—the op- 
position of the clergy. The clergy, as 
a class, in every age, in every country, 
in every religion, in every sect of every 
religion, have been slow to welcome 
the advent of new truths. The founder 


of the Christian religion met his bitter- | é 
| Out in the assertion that no publishing 


est opponents among the priests; Gali- 
leo was silenced by the Pope; John 
Wesley denounced the American Revo- 
lution. ‘To this hour, the power which 
sustains tyranny in Europe is that of 
the priesthood. The enslavers of the 
body and the enslavers of the mind 
make common cause, and they will fall 
together. It was, therefore, in strict 
accordance with the traditions and in- 
stincts of the Order that they should 
denounce the science of phrenology, 
and endeavor to fix upon its believers 
the odious stigma of infidelity. Infi- 
delity! Phrenology annihilates the 
possibility of infidelity. There is, there 
can be no such person as a phrenologi- 
cal infidel. It is the glory of the cler- 
gymen of America that so many of 
their number rise superior to the in- 
stincts of the order, and do not refuse 
truth a hearing because they never 
heard of it before. We are proud to 


no more despises a man for being weak, 
foolish, or wicked, than a physician de- 
spires a patient because he is sick. 
Twenty years of labor, then, to pro- 
mote phrenological principles have not 
been fruitless of result. We have con- 
vinced every intelligent person that 
there is “something in phrenology,” 
though not all that phrenologists claim. 
Few men now will deny that an out- 
line of character is written on the brain, 
and that some valuable information can 
be derived from its perusal. Nowhere 
in the land is a phrenologist denied a 
fair and respectable hearing, and in all 
the larger towns there are enough be- 
lievers in the science to form a consider- 
able audience. Our JOURNAL goes 
everywhere, and its circulation increases 
with every year of its existence. The 
post-master of New York will bear us 


house in New York sends so large a 
number of books and periodicals through 
the mail as the firm of FowLer anp 
WELLs; and of the books and periodi- 


| cals thus despatched, a large proportion 


number among our habitual readers - 


very many of this class. The cry of 
infidelity is seldom heard in these more 
enlightened days, and when it is heard 
it excites no feelings but those of pity 
or derision. We were going to say 
contempt. But,no. Contempt is a feel- 
ing that has no place in the heart of a 
true phrenologist. The phrenologist 
knows men too well to despise or hate 
them; he understands their case. He 
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either teach phrenology or are written 
with the light that phrenology affords. 

What has phrenology done? It has 
been the direct means of delivering 
tens of thousands of valuable minds 
from the bondage of fear, bigotry, su- 
perstition, and prejudice. It has open- 
ed those minds to the reception of all 
truth. It has been to them a practical 
guide to the best success. It has led 
them out of paths which they could not 
successfully pursue, and conducted them 
into paths which they could. It has 
taught parents how to rear their chil- 
dren to honor and usefulness. It has 
shown the madness of subjecting all 
children to the same system of training, 
and reduced the science of education 
from vagueness to certainty. A day 
spent in an examination room would 
convince every candid person of the 
good phrenology is doing to individuals. 

But it must do more. We feel that 
the work which phrenology had to do 
in the world has only begun. Phren- 
ology must be brought to bear upon the 
general education of this country be- 
fore we can become a truly intelligent 





and wise people. As Crandal observes 
in his admirable “ Three Hours School 
a Day,” a work we cannot too highly 
commend—“ The combination of ele- 
ments in the chemistry of man is with- 
out end ; and that person who presumes 
to teach, without understanding that 
chemistry, and hence producing in every 
case precisely accurate results, is, of neces- 
sity, a pretender. He is just as much 
of a pretender as a common blacksmith 


would be who should present himself 


on the deck of a Collins’ steamer, and 
offer his services as chief engineer to 
take the ship across the Atlantic. He 
is an empiric, who goes at that he 
does not understand. The person who 
does not understand phrenology, by no 
possibility can understand the science 
or art of teaching. He or she may get 
along after a fashion; may compara- 
tively excel; but neither the science nor 
the art is there: for it is forever true, 
that the highest attainable art, in any- 
thing, cannot be reached so long as the 
science is not understood.” 


Again says this rough and ready 
pleader for the sacred rights of chil- 
dren :—-“‘ How can a person teach school 
properly, who does not understand 
phrenology? There are the tempera- 
ments. He don’t know any thing about 
them. They determine the power of 
the individual, and the kind of power. 
One is baswood, one is pine, one is ma- 
ple, one is ash, one is hickory, another 
lignumvite. He don’t know but they 
are all baswood: he don’t know any- 
thing about it. The one who under- 
stands phrenology, as a matter of science, 
can tell you the precise temperament of 
each one; can give you the operation 
of those temperaments; and the effect 
of study on each, and the influence of 
the temperament in each case in inclin- 
ing or not inclining the scholar to study, 
and how much it will do to study. 
Then there are about forty faculties. 
Each one has a distinct set of functions. 
Each faculty performs its own functions. 
It never performs any other. He don’t 
know anything about all this! These 
faculties are what he is to work with 
and on, and he don’t know anything 
about them! A law of each faculty, 
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js, that it is excited to action whenever 
you address it with the same faculty. 
He don’t know anything about that! 
Here is a class of students in history. 
One has eventuality largely developed 
—another as sadly deficient, and has 
large approbativeness. The teacher 
gibes, ridicules, or scolds ‘one, as the 
case may be, for his ‘stupid’ recita- 
tions; and discourages the scholar, be- 
sides incurring his eternal hate. He 
knows nothing about that! The scholar 
knows he has been faithful, and knows 
every word of the teacher is unjust. 
And so on through the whole number 
of faculties, and combinations of facul- 
ties, and the temperaments, each of 
which requires distinct and different 
treatment, in its different development. 
‘How can a person teach school pro- 
perly who does not understand phre- 
nology ?’” 

This then is the work to be done: to 
phrenologize our system of training the 
young. For this end we shall labor. 
For this end, we ask the codperation of 
all our readers and subscribers during 
the year 1856. We want to get a copy 
of the Journal into the hands of every 
family, and at least one copy of Cran- 
dal’s “Three Hours School a Day” into 
every school district inthe Union. We 
mention that book because we feel that 
the human race is degenerating in this 
country physically, morally, and men- 
tally ; because we universally disregard 
the principles which that work most 
eloquently and most feelingly advocates. 
No intelligent parent can read it and not 
be the better parent forit. No intel- 
ligent teacher can read it without deriv- 
ing from it the most essential assistance. 
Its general circulation was as great a 
blessing to the American people as any 
that we can conceive. 

But this is somewhat aside from our 
immediate purpose. We greet our 
friends, new and old, at the beginning 
of this new year, and urge them all to do 
what they can for the spread of the 
principles which they know are neces- 
sary to the progress of the human race. 
When we meet next January, may we 
have to congratulate the friends of 
truth that during the year 1856 it made 
a’signal advance! 
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WHAT TO EAT, AND WHY. 
No. V. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Tue end of organizationis force. Every living 
thing, planet or animal, is a specially contrived 
engine of power. The plant lives that it may 
‘generate plant-forces and plant-products ; and it 
continually assimilates new material only that it 
may continue to be a successful generator of 
these results. The animal lives and assimilates 
with similar endsin view. Man, in whom animal 
being culminates, is no exception to this law. 
The end of his organic constitution and his or- 
ganic activities, is force. 

But force may be obtained from an organic ma- 
chine—a man, for example,—by unnatural meth- 
ods, as by the introduction of abnormal stimuli, 
the result of which is a gradual destruction of the 
machine and its generating power. On the other 
hand, the nearer we can keep all the activities of 
a living system to the line of natural influences 
and changes, the longer and more perfectly it gives 
being to the products contemplated in its crea- 
tion. 

What the human being must assimilate in or- 
der to continue in perfection its foree—generat- 
ing capabilities, we term food. Now, if we con- 
sult most authorities upon food and digestion, a 
superficial glance would lead us to suppose that 
they teach that necessary food consists of two 
varieties only, nitrogenous or tissue-forming ma- 
terial, and non-nitrogenous or respiratory mate- 
rial, that is, fuel. Such is the general, vague 
impression of readers, and the vague expression 
of speakers on this subject. It is very far from 
the truth ; and when we examine closely, we find 
it is not the teaching even of books of science. 
An animal fed on pure albuminous and pure sac- 
charine food, in any of their varieties, would die 
outright of starvation. 

, But no animal takes such food ; and here again 
we see the long-drawn, minute explorations of 
science resolving themselves at the last, as they 
should do, into simple common sense. This isthe 
proof that our science of food isin the right path, 
and the promise that it is to be a true science. 
And what is the latest voice of science? This: 
that although the nutritious and the respiratory 
food, including albumen, sugar and fat, are es- 
sential to life, yet other elements are equally es- 
sential, namely, vegetable acids, water and the 
nutritive minerals, as they may properly be 
termed. And itis just thus that the food of all 
the higher types of animal life is actually com- 
pounded in nature. 

Is an apple, or a grain of wheat, a potato, a 
glass of milk, or a lump of flesh, composed of 
nutritious and respiratory elements only, ac- 
cording to the general understanding of those 
words, which limits the former toalbuminous 
materials, and the latter to saccharine and ole- 
aginous? By no means. But in the true sense 
all these do contain nutritious and respiratory 
elements only. And that is because some things 
are absolutely indispensable to nutrition that 
have not generally come to be considered so, as 
yet. The minutie of science are slow in fast- 





ening on the popular thought and language ; 
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even though, as in this instance, these minutix 
are things on which life itself hinges, so far as it 
can on food. 

For from the above samples of natural foods 
take away barely the water, all the other ele- 
ments remaining intact, and all animals feed- 
ing on such food must die of starvation. Water 
is nutritive, then ; it is just as essential to nutri- 
tion as bread or beef. Or take away from apples, 
or wheat, or flesh, and so on, barely the entire 
amount of mineral matters that they contain, 
and starvation again results. Minerals, too, 
then are nutritive. Again the same result, or 
disease at the least, follows the abstraction of all 
acidulous substances from the food ; and though 
we cannot understand how fruit-acids should form 
nutriment, nothing is more certain than that 
perfect nutrition never does or can take place 
when these are wholly removed from the food. 
Witness the spread of scurvy among sailors, sol- 
diers, prisoners, and others whose food wholly or 
partially lacks the acidulous element. But the 
very essence of scurvy consists in a devitaliza- 
tion—a deathward tendency of the blood of the 
person ; and “ the blood is the life.” 

What is the conclusion? Human food is a 
more complex thing—human nutrition is a more 
nice and dependent process than has heretofore 
been admitted. More classes of elements must 
be had in our food, and each in, at least, suffi- 
cient quantity, or nutrition suffers, life suffers, 
force wanes, and the index of physical and intel- 
lectual capability points to a lower figure. These 
facts demand attention from two antipodal class- 
es in the community—cooks and the lovers of 
compounded and unnatural dishes on the one 
hand, who are in danger of forcing into all their 
edible compounds such an excess of some few 
alimentary principles, that others must perforce 
be deficient in the whole mass. With this class 
the vegetable acids and the nutritive minerals 
(phosphate of lime, magnesia, iron, and so on) 
are almost sure to be deficient, and the albumin- 
ous element may relatively be so, or it may not. 

The other class, the exclusionists in diet, the 
rapid riders of hobbies, are very sure to err by 
the proscription of some necessary material or 
other, thus robbing themselves of something that 
is needful to complete the circle of alimentary 
cooperators. Some of this class suffer (and their 
physique betrays the lack) for want of the ole- 
aginous element, especially the phosphorized fat, 
and they are very apt also to want the mineral 
element, with the completeness of nutrition 
which its presence favors ; while a too close con- 
finement to farinaceous foods necessitates the 
rapid and free digestion, secretion, and excretion, 


| which must abstract largely from the amount of 


force otherwise disposable in the form of spiritual 
and intellectual activities. 

To return to my starting point,-human food, 
in order to preserve the body in a forceful condi- 
tion, must contain the albuminous, the oleagi- 
nous, the saccharine, the acidulous, the aqueous, 
and the inorganic elements, and a due share of 
each. Otherwise, either nutrition and appetite 
must be impaired ; or else, one or more food ele- 
ments not being duly supplied, the appetite will 
be excessive, and the system will be overloaded 
with food and suffer accordingly, in the vain at- 
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tempt to secure enough of the lacking constitu- 
ent. Such, I apprehend, is the secret of many an 
insatiable appetite : too much food is constantly 
taken, but the system still cries “ notenough,”’ be- 
cause some particular ingredient is wanting. In 
scrofula almost the same thing happens; the 
inappeasable appetite marking a want that never 
ceases to be felt in the blood and tissues, because 
from a vice of assimilation some forms of mate- 
rial are not added in proper quantity to the 
blood, although they may be daily taken in the 
food. Having already considered the sources 
from which we obtain some of the above named 
list of food elements, let us look briefly at the 
forms in which nature supplies most bountifully 
the last three, acids, water, and minerals. 

VY. Frorr-Acips.—Malic Acid has been adopt- 
ed as the type of this class. It has undoubtedly 
the form of fruit-acid, most frequently met with, 
and most largely consumed. It takes its name 
from the apple, whose agreeable and salubrious 
acidity are well known to the inhabitants of tem- 
perate latitudes. This acid is also found in pears, 
quinces, plums, peaches, cherries, almost all acid 
berries, currants, pineapples, grapes, tomatoes, 
tamarinds, and several other fruits. Its quantity 
is in many instances not known; but it seldom 
forms more than a small per centage. Thus 
Pereira never gives to fruits more than .02 to .03 
of this substance. 

Citric acid, that of lemons, is very commonly 
associated with the last, especially in berries. 
Few persons would suppose, until informed of 
the fact, that the delicious but unlike acid flavors 
of the strawberry, gooseberry, raspberry, currant, 
and cherry, are all due to mixtures in different 
proportions, of simply the acids of apples and 
lemons. The latter is also found in the orange, 
lime, citron, etc. 

Tartaric acid is found chiefly in grapes, but 
also in the tamarind and pineapple. Oxalicacid 
is taken as food in the garden rhubarb, or pie- 
plant ; but its poisonous property in large doses, 
and its tendency to combine with lime in the 
urine, forming calculus, suggest a degree of pru- 
dence in its employment. Acetic acid, or vine- 
gar, is naturally produced in many fruits and 
vegetables, and artificially by a species of fer- 
mentation. Its use from the earliest antiquity, 
and its very general employment in connection 
with crude vegetable substances, would lead us 
to suspect that, as a form of natural vegetable 
acid, it has its uses in the digestion and assimila- 
tion of some forms of food. This opinion is 
favored by its presence in the gastric juice, at 
least of some animals, and in many of the secre- 
tions ; although it must be remembered that its 
excessive use has proved very injurious, by in- 
ducing a state of marasmus, or tubercular de- 
posits. 

Almost all the acids above named are also found 
in vegetables, as malic acid in the potato, melon, 
etc. Plants produce a multitude of other acids, 
most of which cannot be considered nutritive, such 
as the tannic, gallic, racemic, meconic, valerian- 
ic, ete., which are indifferent, medicinal, or poi- 
sonous. 

The vegetable acids are not digested. In 
some instances, or always to some extent, they 
combine with alkaline and earthy bases in the 
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system, and remove these, particularly through 
the secretion of urine. Other portions of these 
acids, it has been proved by experiment, undergo 
a change in the system, being oxidized and es- 
caping in the forms of water and carbonic acid, 
the latter in combination with an alkaline base. 


Thus, if a tartrate of potash be taken into the | 


stomach, as is the case when grapes are eaten, it 
emerges after a longer or shorter time as carbon- 
ate of potash, forming a constituent of the urine. 

VI. Water.—As has already been said, water is 
both type and class. In itself and its uses it is un- 
like any other constituent of living bodies. Its 
importance is seen in the fact that the meanest 
as well as the noblest living being is deprived of 
all power to manifest life so soon as it is robbed 
of the water of its fluids and solids ; while some 
of the simplest organizations, like the Rotifer, 
or wheel-animaleule, admit of being repeatedly 
dried into hard, inanimate grains, and then 
brought to life again by immersion in water long 
enough to restore the natural fluidity of their 
tissues. 

The sources of water in our food are nu- 
merous, but not all equally obvious. Thus 
by careful drying, arrow-root is found to con- 
tain in its ordinary state .18 of water ; wheat 
-14; maize .18; beans .14; potatoes .75 ; tur- 
nips .92; cabbage .92; muscle of beef .74; 
muscle of trout .80; white of egg .85; and 
human and cows’ milk each .87 per cent. In 
articles that are mixed with water, as bread, the 
proportion is much greater. According to John- 
ston, wheaten bread contains not less than 45 
per cent., or nearly one-half, water. Thus this 
article is both “‘ meat and drink ;’’ and in great- 
er or less degree, the same may be said of all 
sorts of food in use. When the amount from this 
source is deficient, thirst is a ready prompter, 
and the supply is seldom wanting. The question 
whether man is naturally “adrinking animal,” 
the writer will postpone until something more 
than one person in a million is found who prac 
tically or theoretically disputes the position 
spontaneously taken on this point by the great 
majority. But it is interesting to observe how 
the productions of the earth are adapted to the 
wants of man in the different seasons; the 
ephemeral fruits of summer being little more 
than solidized water, while the hardier nuts, 
grains, and vegetables that endure for winter use, 
are in the main much less highly charged with 
this fluid. 

It seems not improper to say that more or less 
water is at all times undergoing digestion in an 
animal body. The researches of Raymond, Mat- 
teucci, and others, prove that currents of electri- 
city are constantly circulating in a living body 
from one part to another. The arrangement of 
cells, fibres and fluids in the body is so near:y like 
that of the parts in a galvanic battery, as to 
leave little room to doubt that these currents are 
hydro-electric, or galvanic; and if so, they 
are produced by chemical decompositions in cer- 
tain cells, and acting through the porous septa 
formed by the walls of other cells, are capable 
of decomposing their fluid contents in turn. That 
water, as well as other substances, thus suffers 
decomposition, there can be no doubt, now yield- 
ing its oxygen, and now its hydrogen, according 
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to the demandsof the particular compound to be 
formed at any given time. 

Water is a plain and unpretending compound, 
but its importance as a condition of life is be- 
yond estimation. We pronounce the moon to be 
barren of life, because its surface gives no evi- 
dence of water; on our own planet immense 
rivers of this fluid, snatched for the time from 
the inorganic world, are coursing through the 
vessels of living things, and in fact determining 
the possibility of myriads of lives; and in man 
the noblest organ of all is that which contains 
most water, namely, the brain—for while the 
blood itself has but about 78 per cent. of water, 
the brain averages 82 per cent. of that fluid! A 
hint, by the way, to those who allow their very 
tissues to shrivel up for want of generous, juicy, 
water-holding food; and yet too much water, 
ingested, will make any one stupid as an owl! 





RED JACKET. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Rep Jacket, or Sa-Goy-k-wa-THa, as is his 
Indian name, a chief of the Senecas, was, un- 
questionably, the most remarkable orator, ex- 
cepting “the good Logan, the white man’s 
friend,’’ that ever came of Indian stock. He was 


’ born about the middle of the last century, near 


where the city of Buffalo now stands, and which 
was the residence of the Senecas. He was of a 
brave but generous nature, and had small delight 
in the ferocities of Indian warfare. He was sa- 
gacious and prudent, very thoughtful, and pos- 
sessed, withal, of a most determined spirit. He 
could neither be terrified nor cajoled into any 
measure. He preserved the utmost decorum and 
dignity of manner at all times, until in the latter 
part of his life, when he fell a victim to the 
accursed “ fire-water,’’ which has destroyed so 
many of his race. His hut was, for years, the 
resort of the learned and the curious, who went 
thither to hear “ the old man eloquent ” discourse 
on the traditions of his race, or on the abstruse 
sciences of philosophy or theology. His dwell- 
ing stood on a spot which was secured to the 
Seneca tribe, and called the Reservation. Here 
he dwelt, like a shorn king, receiving the hom- 
age of his fallen people—thosée degraded braves 
of a degraded chief—thus affording another proof 
that civilization destroys, instead of elevating 
the savage. 

In his better days, many were the pious, but 
fruitless, attempts to convert the intractable Sa- 
goy-e-wa-tha to Christianity. He resisted all in- 
tercession, hurling back the argumentum ad hominem, 
“ Your religion does not make good men of the 
whites ; what can it do more for the red man ?” 
In 1805, at the request of a missionary, Rev. Mr. 
Cram, from Massachusetts, Red Jacket and his 
tribe held a solemn council on the question of 
their becoming Christians. After the missionary 
had done speaking, Red Jacket, after solemn 
deliberation with his tribe for the space of two 
hours, declined the proposal in one of the most 
masterly speeches ever delivered into the ears of 
men. 

Red Jacket, like some of his white brethren, 
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could not at all understand the mysteries of the 


- viearious sacrifice—how he and his tribe could, 


by any method of reasoning, in justice be made 
participators in the guilt of the crucifixion. In 
conversation with a clergyman, who was labor- 
ing to let a little light into his benighted soul 
on this abstruse subject, he observed, “ Brother, 
if you white men murdered the Son of the Great 
Spirit, as Indians we had nothing to do with it, 
and it is none of our affair. If he had come to 
us, we would not have killed him ; we would 
have treated him well. You must make amends 
for that crime yourselves.’ In concert with his 
tribe, he made a formal complaint to the Gov- 
ernor of New York on the troublesome interfer- 
ence of the missionaries, and thenceforward their 
rights were respected. 

In 1821, a man of the tribe died, as was sup- 
posed, through the influence of witcheraft. A 
woman was accused, tried, and executed as the 
offending agent. Complaint was made against 
Sa-goy-e-wa-tha and his chiefs, and they had their 
trial by the judicial authorities of New York. 
Some severe remarks were made on the supersti- 
tion of the Indians in respect to witchcraft. But 
Red Jacket, who was upon the stand, with flash- 
ing eye and knitted brow, yet with a calm tone» 
exclaimed, “ What! do you denounce us as fools 
and bigots, because we still continue to believe 
that which you yourselves sedulously inculcated 
two centuries ago? Your divines have thunder- 
ed this doctrine from the pulpit, your judges 
have pronounced it from the bench, your courts 
of justice have sanctioned it with the formalities 
of law; and you would now punish our unfortu- 
nate brethren for adherence to the superstitions 
of our fathers! Goto Salem! Look at the re- 
cords of your government, and you will find hun- 
dreds executed for the very crime which has 
called forth the sentence of condemnation upon 
this woman, and drawn down the arm of ven- 
geance upon her. What have our brothers done 
more than the rulers of your people have done? 
and what crime has this man committed by exe- 
cuting, in a summary way, the laws of his coun- 
try and the injunctions of his God ?”’ 

The meeting between Lafayette and Red 
Jacket, when the former was last in the United 
States, is represented as affecting in the extreme. 
Alluding to the time that had passed since they 
met in mortal enmity on the field of deadly strife, 
the general observed to him, that time had much 
changed them since that meeting. “Ah!” said 
Red Jacket, “ time has not been so severe upon 
you as it has upon me. It has left to you a fresh 
countenance, and hair to cover your head ; while 
to me... behold ...!? and taking a hand- 
kerchief from his head, with an air of much feel- 
ing, he showed his head, which was almost en- 
tirely bald. 

On the 20th of January, 1830, at the age of 
eighty years, Sa-goy-e-wa-tha left the world, to 
join those who had gone before him to the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Spirit-land. 

He was taken suddenly ill in the Council House, 
of cholera morbus, where he had gone that day, 
dressed with more than ordinary care, with all 
his gay apparel and ornaments. When he re- 
turned, he said to his wife, “Iam sick ; I could 
not stay till the council had finished. I shall 
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PORTRAIT OF RED JACKET. 


never recover.” He then took off all his rich 
costume, and laid it carefully away; reclined 
himself upon his couch, and did not rise again 
till morning, or speak except to answer some 
slight question. His wife prepared him medi- 
cine, which he patiently took, but said, “ It will 
do no good ; I shall die.”’” The next day, he 
called her to him, and requested her and the 
little girl he loved so much to sit beside him, 
and listen to his parting words. 

“T am going to die,” he said. ‘I shall never 
leave the house again alive. I wish to thank 
you for your kindness to me. You have loved 
me. You have always prepared my food, and 
taken care of my clothes, and been patient with 
me. Iam sorry I left you because of your new 
religion, and am convinced that it is a good reli- 
gion, and has made you a better woman, and 
wish you to persevere in it. I should like to 
have lived a little longer for your sake. I meant 
to build you a new house, and make you more 
comfortable, but it is now too late. But I hope 
my daughter will remember what I have so often 
told her—not to go in the streets with strangers, 
or associate with improper persons. She must 
stay with her mother, and grow up a respectable 
woman. 

“When I am dead, it will be noised abroad 
through all the world—they will hear of it across 
the great waters, and say, ‘Red Jacket, the great 





orator, is dead.’ And white men will come and 
ask you for my body. They will wish to bury 
me. But do not let them take me. Clothe me 
in my simplest dress — put on my leggins and my 
moccasins, and hang the cross which I have worn 
so long around my neck, and let it lie upon 
my bosom. Then bury me among my people. 
Neither do I wish to be buried with Pagan rites. 
I wish the ceremonies to be as you like, according 
to the customs of your new religion, if you 
choose. Your minister says the dead will rise. 
Perhaps they will. If they do, I wish to rise 
with my old comrades. I do not wish to rise 
among pale faces. I wish to be surrounded by 
red men. Do not make a feast according to the 
customs of the Indians. Whenever my friends 
chose, they could come and feast with me when 
I was well, and I do not wish those who have 
never eaten with me in my cabin to surfeit at 
my funeral feast.’’ 

When he had finished, he laid himself again 
upon the couch, and did not rise again. He lived 
several days, but was most of the time in a stu- 
por, or else delirious. He often asked for Mr. 
Harris, the missionary, and afterwards would un- 
consciously mutter—“I do not hate him; he 
thinks I hate him, but I do not. I would not 
hurt him.”’ The missionary was sent for re- 
peatedly, but did not return till he was dead. 
When the messenger told him Mr. Harris had 
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not come, he replied, “ Very well. The Great 
Spirit will order it as he sees best, whether I 
have an opportunity to speak with him.” Again 
he would murmur, “ He accused me of being a 
snake, and of trying to bite somebody. This was 
very true, and I wish to repent and make satis- 
faction.” 

The wife and daughter were the only ones to 
whom he spoke parting words, or gave a parting 
blessing ; but as his last hour drew nigh, his 
family all gathered around him, and mournful 
it was to think that the children were not his 
own—his were all sleeping in the little church- 
yard where he was soon to be laid—they were 
his step-children—the children of his favorite 
wife. 

These he had always loved and cherished, and 
they loved and honored him, for this their mother 
had taught them. The wife sat by his pillow and 


rested her hand upon his head. At his feet stood | 


the two sons, who are now aged and Christian 
men, and by his side the little girl, whose little 
hand rested upon his withered and trembling 
palm. 

He had requested that a vial of cold water 
might be placed in his hand when he was pre- 
pared for the burial, but the reason of the re- 
quest no one could divine. It was complied 
with, however, and all his wishes strictly heed- 
ed. The funeral took place in the little mission 
church, with appropriate, but the most simple 
ceremonies ; and he was buried in the little mis- 
sion burying-ground, at the gateway of what was 
once an old fort—around him his own people— 
aged men, sachems, chiefs, and warriors, and lit- 
tle children. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In character and intellectual capacity, Red 
Jacket was superior, not only to the Indian race 
in general, but even to the average European ; and 


if he had enjoyed the advantages of a liberal edu- | 


cation, he would undoubtedly have distinguished 
himself among scholars for his originality, com- 


prehensiveness, fertility of imagination, appre- | 


ciation of the beautiful and sublime, strength and 
elegance of style, logical power and command of 
language. 

He had much natural pride of character, a 
high sense of honor, and great self-reliance. 

He differed from the Indian type, in the supe- 


rior development of the moral and intellectual | 
faculties, and must have manifested less passion | 


and more principle and reason than is common 
in the Indian. 

His prejudices were strong, but he was always 
ready to hear the voice of reason, and to ac- 
knowledge his own mistakes, and repent of his 
faults. 

His constitution was powerful, but more sus- 


ceptible to feeling and external impressions than | 


most Indian chiefs ; and the measure of his pow- 
er, when compared with that of his race, is in 
favor of his mind, rather than his body. 

He had a high degree of the nervous tempera- 
ment, and an active, earnest mind ; and his feel- 
ings, when excited by a powerful motive, were 
evidently very intense. 

He was very brave in war, and very shrewd in 
council, and could be moved neither by threats, 
by stratagem, nor by persuasion, until his own 





| duties devolving upon them. 
| make the meanest work sublime ; its genial vivi- 
| fying influence will impress with an effigy of 


mind was fully convinced of the propriety of a 
change. 

He was not cruel and bloodthirsty, did not de- 
light in war, and was always inclined to resort 
to argument and moral influences rather than 
force, to accomplish his ends. 





(Translated from the Phonographic E 
cal Journal). 


THE 
PERILS OF EXCELLENCE. 


Tue desire for excellence is commendable. It 
is one of the noblest affections which can animate 
the breast of man, because it lies at the foundation 
of all true human progress. It should therefore 
be cultivated rather than repressed. The man 
who sets hisheart upon highand ennobling things 
and principles, will be continually aspiring to- 
wards their attainment (for it is a law of the 
human economy, that we are led and governed 
more by our affections than by reason or intel- 
lect); and in the efforts made in this direction, he 
will experience the interior delights which ever 
accompany a genuine elevation of soul. 

But to excel does not imply a disposition to vie 
with another for the purpose of over-reaching 
him in any respect, or of outstripping him in 
some property or position, in which he is distin- 
guished ; this is mere rivalry, an abomination to 
the purely virtuous mind. The true notion of 
excellence is exhibited in the progression of our 
own individual states and attainments, to arrive 
at a higher degree of perfection to-morrow than 
we enjoy to-day ; to go on and on for ever, not 
halting by the way to parley with the sugges- 
tions of indolence and sensuality, but keeping 
steadily before the mental eye some desirable 
form of beauty, to press forward constantly and 
diligently towards it. This principle of progres- 
sion, this gift of excellence should be inscribed 
upon all our undertakings; from the perform- 
ance of the simplest and most menial services, to 
the execution of the loftiest and most important 
Its presence will 
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greatness, the lowliest deeds of the honest sons 
of toil. 

And why should it not be so? Why should 
any rest satisfied with the position he has at- 
tained? If treasures lie within your reach, will 
you not extend a hand to grasp them? If you 
say that you are satisfied, and need push no 
further on the upward journey, you beguile your- 


| self with a fond delusion, if you suppose that 


you can rest. The plain of humanity has no 
level. Stand still you cannot. If you will not 
advance, you must recede. The vital phenomena 
are not amenable to mechanical laws. If you 


| indulge repose ; if you would stop short upon 


your way; that instant decomposition of your 
mental and moral fabric commences. The vital 
organism becomes impaired from inaction, the 
vital functions become sluggish, and vitality it- 
self is stagnated. Go then up the hill of life 
courageously, and you will have no reason to re- 


| ject your choice. Let your standard be a holy 


one, and let its position be high up the pilgrim’s 
pathway, and do not be squeamish about a little 
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toil in your endeavors to gain your end. But do 
not be captivated by the vain conceit that you 
are born great, and that you may attain real 
excellence without application and labor. It is 
not obtained so lightly ; it is not a bauble to be 
purchased for a groat ; nor is it an unsubstantial 
fairy creation, to be wooed and won by the wish- 
ing only. If you succeed—and succeed you will 
if you are in earnest—you will have had not only 
to bear, but to overbear. You must work, and 
you must wait. And there is a sublimer virtue, 
a more generous nobility oftentimes displayed in 
this waiting, than in the more obvious palpable 
working. 

When you shall have arrived at any distin- 
guished point of excellence, either in your art- 
istic, mercantile, commercial, or moral concerns, 
be sure you will not be permitted to remain un- 
molested. It is not good that you should here 
live at ease. 

The giddy worldly spirit has no sympathy with 
the trials and toils which your present position 
has cost you. It looks only upon the one now 
apparent point of excellence, and is forthwith 
envious. In God’s good providence it will be 
your scourge. It will harass you with strange 
and unreasonable questionings ; it will strive to 
cireumscribe your sphere of action ; it will seek 
to damp the ardency of your efforts, and to 
quench your bravest enterprises. It may even 
go further, and by maligning your motives may 
bring contumely upon your labors. But so sure 
as this becomes your position ; so certain may 
you be, that you have under the guidance of 
heavenly principles attained some degree of 
excellence ; that you are in short better than you 
were. Be not discouraged. Now comes the 
grandest epoch of your moral history. Here is 
a star for your beginning; keep it ever before 
you ; “ when reviled, revile not again.” 

Can any but those who have gained an ad- 
vanced post indeed act thus? Stand firm upon 
your principles, and the pressure from without 
will only squeeze a smile from you; a smile, it 
may be, intermingled with a pellucid tear of pity. 
Sweet and precious gems are such heavenly 
smiles and tears! When persecuted, let not a 
ruffle disturb your moral features, let a holy 
placidity invest your soul ; then will you under- 
stand something of what is involved in that most 
humane of all duties, the duty of waiting. 

If this be your experience, you will be enabled 
to see that the storm which has passed over you, 
has purified and cleared up the mists which hung 
about your mental hemispheres, and has left you 
a brighter and a wealthier man. 

Such assaults, as those above described, can- 
not but be bitter fora season. Frail human na- 
ture would fain be spared them. Can I escape 
them? timidly asks the newly awakened spirit. 
Tut, man, they are for your good. Were you 
exempted from them, you would be deprived of 
one of the most efficacious means of attaining to 
moral dignity and greatness. Temptation is a 
boon, which the upright traveller towards heaven 
would not willingly forego. It strengthens and 
fortifies his spirit, when by divine assistance he 
is enabled to repel it by the force of true and 
high resolves. It furnishes his whole being. The 
upshoot of a victorious encounter with the pow- 
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’ ers or principles of darknesss is this: the affec- 
tions beam more gloriously with the resplendency 
of love; the intellect shines more brilliantly 
with the light of truth, and the outward life ex- 
hibits both in a humility and frankness of de- 
meanor ; emulative of His, the essential meek 
and veritable prviNE MAN, who was and is empha- 
tically “ the Light of the World.” 





ARTIFICIAL DEFORMITIES 
OF THE SKULL. 


A very important and, in one sense, exhaustive 
work on this subject has just been published by 
Dr. Gosse, of Geneva.* Rather opening than 
closing the field of speculation and philosophical 
reduction, it furnishes us, in a very pleasing 
shape, with all the facts that may lend wings to 
the one or authority to the other. 

The varieties of cranial deformation, artifi- 
cially produced, amount to no less than eighteen. 

Four of these, as our readers know, were de- 
scribed by our own Professor Morton as apper- 
taining to Indian tribes on our Continent, viz : 

1. The cuneiform or wedge-shaped head. (The 
occipito-frontal deformity.) Flat-head Indians. 

2. The head symmetrically lengthened. (The 
fronto-sincipito-parietal deformity.) 

3. The head irregularly compressed and di- 
lated. 

4, The quadrangular head. 

The fourteen which Dr. Gosse adds are : 

5. The trilobate head. (The occipito-sincipito- 
frontal deformity.) 

6. The flat-browed head. (The frontal defor- 
mity.) ; 

7. The head with the nose raised or flattened. 
(The nasal deformity.) 

8. The Mongolian head. 
head.) 

9. The prognathal head. (The naso-frontal de- 
formity.) 

10. The head flattened at both sides. (The 
temporo-parietal deformity.) 

11. The head flattened on the brow and one 
side. (The temporo-frontal deformity.) 

12. The spherical head. (The circular defor- 
mity.) 

13. The ring-shaped head. 
cipito parietal deformity.) 
14. The bilobed head. 

mity.) 

15. The head posteriorly depressed. 
cipital deformity.) 

16. The truncated conical head. (The occipito- 
parieto-frontal deformity.) 


(The naso-parietal 


(The occipito-sin- 
(The sincipital defor- 


(The oc- 








17. —. (The occipito-nasal de- 
formity.) 
18, —_____ —_. (The parietal deformity.) 


Before we notice these varieties of deformities 
in detail, it may be as well to explain how it is 
that nature lends herself to them asa sort of ac- 
cessory before the fact. 

The head of the infant at its birth is not only 
different, but very different, to what it becomes 





* Essai sur les Diformations Artificielles du Crine, par 
L. A. Gosse, de Geneve, M.D., &c. Paris and New York: 
Bailliere. 








in adult years. The bones of the base of the 
skull are the only ones that have any consisten- 
cy : those forming the roof are not only extreme- 
ly flexible, but have not even reached their full 
development. There still, for example, exists 
between the two portions of the os frontis and 
the two parietal bones a four-sided surface in a 
state of membrane or cartilage, which is called 
the anterior fontanel, as there exists also, though 
not as constantly, a posterior fontanel between 
the parietal and occipital bones. There are 
moreover on each side two fontanels—the one 
temporal, the other occipital, towards the interior 
angles of the parietal bones. The bones which 
belong to the nose are flat, the cheek bones are 
proportionally prominent, the lower portion of 
the face is imperfectly developed, and the as- 
cending branch of the inferior maxillary bone 
forms a very obtuse angle with the body of the 
bone. 

The brain, like the skull, presents at its base 
and summit different degrees of development. 
The lower parts are the firmer and the more 
developed, the upper being softer and less volu- 
minous. The aim was to protect the principal 
centre of the nervous spino-cerebral system, 
and to facilitate the passage of a member dispro- 
portionably large in man, to secure him that in- 
tellectual power which gives him the royalty of 
nature. 

Hence the infant in the act of birth acquires 
often a natural deformity of the head, the fore- 
head being flattened, and the skull lengthened 
towards the back by the act of accouchement, a 
deformity corrected in many cases soon after by 
nature, but which sometimes, when left to nature, 
persists through life. 

This being remembered, with the addition that 
the osseous structure of the nose does not reach 
its full development often till the tenth or 
twelfth year, and that the fontanels do not disap- 
pear immediately after birth, but take some time 
befo rethey merge into the bony suture, we under- 
stand how readily the head lends itself to the 
many absurd fashions of deformity that have 
found favor with our capricious race. 

These have been not only more numerous, but 
also more widely extended than we have been 
apt to suppose. 

Not only were they common with nearly all the 
Indian tribes of North America, but more or less 
80 also with the successive races which have in- 
habited Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, the Brazils, ex- 
tending even to the aborigines of the West In- 
dia Islands. Nor were they, nor are they limited 
to the New World. Hippocrates is evidence that 
the Colchares or Macrocephales were similarly re- 
markable. Strabo affirms the same thing against 
nations residing on the borders of the Caspian. 
Scaliger asserts that the Moors had the same 
usage. Other authorities include the Arabs and 
certain Mahommedan tribes in Africa. The Huns, 
the Belgians, the Germans, the Turks, the people 
of Bucharia, and Hamburgh practised ; tribes 
or classes in China, Sumatra, Japan, Tahiti, Rus- 
sia, Brittany, and other parts of France, still 
practise them. The Greeks, the Circassians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Jews are the nations particu- 
larly remarkable as never lending themselves to 
these pernicious fashions. 
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There are some interesting facts in reference 
to each of the many types of deformity we have 
enumerated. Some of them, too, have the merit of 
being new. 

1. The wedge-like head is of two kinds, tend- 
ing up or down, and as the labors of Professor 
Morton have already summed up what is to be 
said on each form of deformity, we shall content 
ourselves with briefly describing how they 
are produced. There were three different 
modes in use among different nations. The first 
was by the aid of a narrow piece of board and 
a cradle, furnished either with a transversal pad 
on a level with the nape of the neck, or with a 
cavity which receives the head and maintains 
it in a horizontal position ; or by means of two 
narrow boards, one applied to the forehead, the 
other to the base of the occiput, and maintaining 
a pressure between them. The second was by 
the pressure of a compress of sand, or of two 
heavy boards, the under one being quite flat and 
serving as a cradle ; and the third was the simple 
use of the two hands. 

2. The symmetrically lengthened head has 
been found principally in Bolivia, in the tombs of 
an extinct race ; but the deformity is evidenced 
still by a class of religious beggars in China, and 
is often produced in Paris by the use of what are 
called “ beguins,” a kind of children’s cap, which, 
fastened tight by ribbons, has the effect of giving 
the sugar-loaf form. 

3. The head irregularly compressed and di- 
lated is deformed in its posterior and lateral por- 
tions, and specimens have been found in the 
North-West of America, in Peru, in Siam, and 
among the Papous. 

4. The quadrangular head is said by De Paw 
to have been observed among the Indians inha- 
biting the banks of the Maragnon. Insfield at- 
tributes it to the Calmucks, “ quadratam formam 
appetunt ;’’ and the Germans are said to have had 
the same custom, and are hence by the French — 
still called square-headed. This head is flattened 
at the brow, the sinciput, the occiput, and the 
sides—the perfection of human extravagance. 

5. The trilobate head is found in the isle De 
los Sacrificios, near Vera Cruz, but there is evi- 
dence in antique terra-cotta remains that the 
custom existed also among the ancient Mexicans. 

In this most extraordinary deformity the occi- 
pital bone, instead of its usual convex form, is 
forced in until it takes the shape of a groove, 
which, beginning in the occipital aperture, pro- 
ceeds upwards along the sagittal suture about an 
inch beyond the transverse coronal suture. Here 
it becomes less deep and more narrow, and 
passes down obliquely on each side, and loses 
itself in the temporal fosses. On the two sides 
of the median groove (at the top of the head) 
the parietal elevations are very considerable, 
and stand out like short horns. 

6. The head flattened at the forehead is dis- 
tinguished ‘from the wedge-like heads of Morton 
on account of the pressure applied, being more 
limited and showing itself principally in the 
front of the skull. Dr. Gosse thinks that the 
acephali of Guiana, whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
describes, adding that they were ‘‘ very brave 
and excellent soldiers,” had this form of the de- 
formity, as well as the people inhabiting Brazils, 
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some of whose skulls were found by Dr. Lund in 
some cavern, and afterwards described by him. 
In the department of the Haute Garonne, in 
France, the pressure and the resulting deformity 
have long been known, and it is only lately that 
it has ceased in the city of Toulouse itself. In 
boys, the usage of the pressure (produced by a 
head-dress consisting of nine bandages tightly 
drawn) is continued till the third or fourth year 
(until they are breeched) ; the females wear it all 
their lives. 

Dr. Gosse gives the measure of one of these 
French heads so deformed, that of a man aged 
45, and it is very well worth entering in our re- 
cords: 


Metre.* 
Antero-posterior diameter 0,192 
Inter-parietal ” 0,125 
Inter-temporal 0,119 
Vertical 0,124 
Width of forehead, 0,086 
Occipito-nasal arch, 0,380 
Intermastoid arch, 0,300 


Horizontal circumference, 0,520 


7. The head with a depressed or raised nose. 
—The flattened nose belongs to some Brazilian 
nations, to negroes and Hottentots, to Africa, 
and to certain inhabitants of Sumatra, and the 
Society Islands. Monsieur de Lery asserts that 
certain inhabitants of Peru cultivate the oppo- 
site deformity, and it is certain that in the six- 
teenth century it was fashionable among ladies 
in high life to pinch outwards the noses of in- 
fants, and that we owe to this practice the re- 
markable hook perceptible in the Conde, the 
Prince of Orange (William III.), Louis XIV., 
and others. 

8. The Mongolian head shows a depression of 
the nose,and with it the oblique flattening through 
the whole length of the parietal and superior 
portions of the frontal bone and sockets. The 
consequence is, a deviation in front of the supe- 
rior maxillary, the forced separation of the tem- 
poral bones and orbits, and an enlargment of the 
zygomatic circle,t at the same time that the 
lower and posterior parts of the skall assume a 
fuller development. It may be added, finally, 
that the alteration given to the cranial arch 
makes the smaller bones project, without causing 
the base of the forehead to recede or changing 
the direction of the lower jaw. The eyes are 
consequently closed in and buried in their 
sockets, and the eyelids assume an oblique direc- 
tion. 

A passage in Thierry, the learned historian of 
the Normans, insists that Attila belongs to a 
Mongolian tribe, from the portraits that remain 
of him. He adds, “ We know that a portion of 
the Huns used artificial means to give their chil- 
dren the Mongolian physiognomy, flattening their 
noses by linen bandages tightly drawn, and 
kneading in their heads in a way to give pro- 
minence to the cheek bones.” 

The Kirghis, the inhabitants of Little Bucharia, 
the Caribs of the Orinoco, some ancient inha- 





* The metre is nearly 40 English inches. 

+ The “zygomatic arcade” results from the union of the 
temporal process of the zygomatic (cheek bone) with a eor- 
responding process of the temporal bone.—Eb. 
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bitants of New Granada, have been or are marked 
by this curious deformity. 

9. The prognathal head is distinguished from 
the Mongolian by the circumstances that the 
cheek bones rather rise than project outwards, 
the wings of the sphenoid are bent obliquely, 
the sphenoid itself pushed in advance of the jaws, 
and the posterior part of the skull is addition- 
ally developed. This is, however, so rare a form 
of deformity that Dr. Gosse can find but a tribe 
of Caribs mentioned by Rochefort subject to it. 

10. The head flattened at the sides evidences, 
of course, a highef roof and front, and has been 
sought after principally by the Arabs, the Bel- 
gians, and the women of Hamburgh. 

1l. The head compressed on the sides and fore- 
head offers so rare a form of deformity that Dr. 
Gosse is aware but of one locality where it is 
practised—the Philippine Islands. 

12. The spherical head is visible among some 
of the ancient Arabs, and in certain savage tribes; 
as also in the Turks, whom it admirably prepares 
for their red Fez bonnet, now so general among 
them. 

It is singular enough that, besides the Indian 
races, among ourselves, who favored the flatten- 
ing process for the head, there existed a numer- 
ous tribe, inhabiting the tracts between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Pacific, whose distinction it was to 
have the head round. Father Lafittau, in his “ Cé- 
rémonies et Coutumes Religieuses des Peuples 
Idolatres,”’ says, “ The savages called in Canada 
the earth-people (gens de terre Garhagourou- 
nou) have a taste quite opposed to the flat-heads, 
and consider the only beauty roundness. Hence 
they are called ball-headed.” 

13. The annular head.—This deformity is to be 
found in Rouen, through the department of the 
Seine Inferieure, and in other parts of France. 
It consists in a circular depression, which begins 
just above the forehead where it is widest, whence 
it proceeds downwards and backwards, passes 
above the outer opening of the ear, and con- 
tinues to that part of the nape where the fleshy 
muscles of the neck attach themselves to the occi- 
put. It thus makes the whole circumference of 
the skull, lengthening it excessively, and seem- 
ing to divide it into two parts, one before and one 
behind. 

14. The bilobed head consists in a transversal 
depression, more or less marked at the part cor- 
responding to the anterior fontanel, and which 
thus divides the summit of the skull into two 
distinct parts—one anterior, in general suffi- 
ciently narrow, sometimes very little raised or 
receding, but slightly convex; the other poste- 
rior, equally convex, proceeding horizontally, 
and always sufficiently developed, particularly 
behind and below towards the cerebellum. This 
development is sometimes sufficiently consider- 
able to make the head present the form of a 
lengthened cylinder. The only cases of this 
curious deformation known to Dr. Gosse occur in 
France, and are said to arise from the use of head 
bandages applied on the anterior fontanel. and 
kept in their places by a handkerchief which 
crosses, not at the nape, but under the lower jaw, 
and is fastened at the sinciput. He thinks they 
lead often to insanity. 

15. The head pressed down behind has been 
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common among the more civilized inhabitants of 
Central and South America, in ancient Scandina- 
via and Caledonia, in the isles of Nicobar and 
Tahiti, and so late as the time of Vesalius in 
Germany. As Morton, however, fully described 
the peculiarities of this deformity, we proceed 
at once to 

16. The conical truncated head, under which 
classification Dr. Gosse places the Siamese heads 
described by Ruschenburg in his voyage round 
the world, and by Finlayson in his “ Siam and 
Cochin China.” The former says, “ The occipital 
portion of the head is nearly vertical and very 
small, compared with the anterior and sincipital 
regions, and I remarked what I never saw in any 
other skull except those of the ancient Peruvians 
of Pachacamac, that the two sides of the skull 
were not symmetrical. In the region of firmness 
the head projects very much, a circumstance 
most remarkable in the caste of priests called 
the Talapoins.”” Mr. Richardson adds that the 
face is remarkably large and flat, the chin very 
narrow, so that the shape of the face is rather 
that of a lozenge than oval. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth varieties are 
self-described, and as Dr. Gosse has found them 
but in two instances—the former in a man from 
Java, the second in another from Madagascar— 
scarcely call for any further notice. 

In another article we purpose analyzing the 
doctor’s views on the aims sought in these defor- 
mities, and their influence on the health, morals, 
and intellect of the sufferers. 


THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCES OF 
THESE DEFORMITIES. 


The application of strings, bands, and boards 
to the young head forms, of course, grooves and 
depressions separated by projections. The bones 
are made to lean on one another, the frontal be- 
ing forced into the parietal, and these into the 
occipital ; and so great an alteration is produced 
that the adult head presents often the character- 
istics which properly belong but to the feetus. 

Inside, there must of course be a correspond- 
ing change ; displacement of organs, confinement 
of the circulation in some parts, exaggerated cir- 
culation in others, a loss of harmony, of balance 
in the functions of the brain, and the plentiful 
germ of pathological alterations both for the 
mind and body. 

Though many have affirmed that neither the 
health of the body nor the powers of the mind 
are affected by these deformities, there are many 
facts which demonstrate not only that there is 
such mischief, but that it occurs exactly as 
phrenological science would prepare us to ex- 
pect. 

Dr. Scouler affirms that apoplexy is frequent 
among the tribes where compression is used. 

Monsieur Duflos de Mofras, the learned Dr. 
MacLaughlin, and many other authorities, de- 
clare apoplexy to be even common in such cases. 

Doctor Foville alleges numerous instances, 
well proved, to show that these deformities are 
generally accompanied by headaches, faintings, 
cerebral congestion, brain-fevers, and epilepsies, 
maladies which often terminate in lunacy, idiocy, 
or early death. 

Both he and many other high authorities in 
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owe to them a large proportion of their inmates. 

Dr. Gosse adds his opinion that the excessive 
mortality noticed among the Indian tribes is 
traceable to the deaths of children arising from 
this usage. 

The effect on the moral and intellectual facul- 
tiesis not less. Scaliger, in speaking of Moorish 
deformities, says the Moors are born with the 
head and mind of Thersites. 

The Siamese are at once arrogant and servile, 
trifling and cruel, with great aptitude for the 
mechanical arts, but no intellectual capacity. 
The inhabitants of the banks of the Ucayala 
(Peru!, who have the ascending wedge-shape de- 
formity, are the most stupid people on the earth. 
The Incas renounced as hopeless the attempt to 
civilize some of the deformed Peruvians. The 
Oregon Indians and the Caribs are spoken of in 
the same way, the flat heads being among the 
most unfortunate. 

Vindictiveness carried not only to the death, 
but to the devouring the dead, has been noticed 
as a special characteristic of the tribes whose 
heads were deformed anteriorly. 

Dr. Foville remarks of those who have the an- 
nular deformity, principally French persons, that 
feebleness and an incomplete development of the 
intellect are coincidences generally observed, ac- 
companied often by a capricious and passionate 
disposition. 

Drs. Virey and Lunier bear similar testimony. 
The latter says: “ Without admitting with the 
phrenologist that each projection and each de- 
pression of the cranium correspond with a pro- 
jection or a depression of the brain, it is not. to 
be denied that the encephalon is influenced by 
any notable deformity of the skull. I have at 
this moment under my eyes the cranium of a 
weak-minded person who died recently, and 
whose examination excludes all doubt upon this 
opinion. It presents immediately behind the 
fronto-parietal suture a transversal depression 
not very decided, but to which, nevertheless, in 
the inside there corresponds a projection evi- 
dently the result of the depression. . . . I 
ought to add that these vices of conformation, 
happening particularly in early infancy, the 
functional lesions they contribute to produce 
must be marked principally by the maladies fit- 
ted to that age—that is to say, idiocy, imbecility, 
and epilepsy. Out of 38 patients (females) with 
these deformities,under my hospital care,there are 
13 idiots, 5 weak minded, 7 epileptic, 1 hysterical, 
2 paralytic, 8 mad, 1 lypemaniaque,* and 3 ero- 
tomaniacal. I was particularly struck with the 
length of the heads in the females affected with 
erotomania, a disease to which idiots also are 
much subject. These facts support strongly the 
theory which makes the posterior portion of the 
brain the seat of the generative sense.’’t 

Dr. Alquie, of the great military hospital the 
“ Val-de-Grice,”’ who has seen a vast number of 
conscripts from the neighborhood of the Black 
Mountains, with heads which, depressed in front, 
lengthened towards the back, thinks he has ob- 





* Mad with sadness. 
+ Récherches sur quelques Dé formations du Crane obser- 
vées dans le Department des Deux Sevres. Paris, 1852. 
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served that “their moral character presented a 
special example of the want of prudence and 
judgment, of vanity, presumption, bravado, with 
mirthful humor joined to sudden and violent pas- 
sions.” 

Dr. Gosse, referring to his own experience in 
colleges and elsewhere, confirms this view by 
several instances, tabulating the form of the 
head, with the capacity and disposition of the 
youth. 

The opinions of Morton, Lewis, Clark, Towns- 
end, Scouler, De Castelnau, Schoolggaft, D’Or- 
bigny, and Carus are, however, more or less on 
the other side, and Dr. Gosse proceeds to consi- 
der the grounds they advance for their views, 
and to refute them at some length, using gener- 
ally, however, the arguments we have already 
glanced at. 

He remarks, however, very well that, in the 
occipital deformity, the pressure forwards of the 
cranial roof favored probably the development 
of the anterior part of the skull and of the in- 
tellectual faculties, without injuring apparently 
the moral character ; and it is remarkable that in 
certain countries this deformity was practised 
only by the intelligent noble caste. The “ Musée 
Anthropologique” at Paris offers an example in 
the busts of two inhabitants of Tahiti, moulded 
after nature—the one of a young man aged seven. 
teen or eighteen, the other of his servant aged 
twenty-five, who died in Paris in 1848, In the 
former, which preserves the Malay-type unal- 
tered, the occiput is much depressed, the forehead 
is remarkably projecting, the cranium moderate- 
ly large towards the temples, and the face per- 
pendicular. In the second, who was probably a 
European mixed breed, there is scarcely any oc- 
cipital depression, if at all ; the forehead, though 
high and convex, is less projecting than the pre- 
ceding, the cranium being less large towards the 
front, but the face equally perpendicular. 

The history of the deformed American Indians 
is an interesting confirmation of this theory. So 
reckless and brave that they had to be virtually 
extirpated, yet their want of any intellectual 
power made them easy victims. The greater the 
deformity the greater always was their stupidity 
and brutality. Their wives, who were generally 
exempt from these deformities, except in their 
hereditary form, did all the work that required 
the exercise of any intellect, and possessed a 
great influence in all their great councils. 

Thus the red Caribs of the race of the Guara- 
nis, who had the depressed wedge-like deformity, 
had no religion, were eminently warlike, overrun- 
ning all the isles and districts that neighbored 
their own, forced the Spaniards to leave the 
Smaller Antilles, and contending, as one writer 
says, like lions, till they were exterminated by 
the French and English. 

On the other hand, the nation of the Ygneris 
or Igneris, originally from Florida and later of 
the Antilles, Cuba, and St. Domingo had, at the 
invasion of the Spaniards, one language in com- 
mon, a religious worship, hieroglyphic sculp- 
tures ; followed fishing and agriculture, could 
work in gold, make jewellery, statues, vases, 
gild copper, make tasteful furniture, paid an un- 
usual degree of respect to females, and enjoyed 
all the advantages of aregular government. But 
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then Christopher Columbus thus describes them ; 
“They have all large heads and foreheads, much 
larger than any of the races I have yet seen.” 

The Iroquois were a very enlightened nation, 
and so courageous that at the period of the Euro- 
pean immigration they had nearly conquered all 
the neighboring tribes. But the Iroquois cran- 
ium is in general normal, with a remarkable de- 
velopment, principally behind. 

“ Archeological discoveries,” continues our 
author, “ many of them recent, all prove that 
there existed in many parts of Central and 
Northern America, at a very remote period, po- 
pulations far advanced in civilization, who occu- 
pied themselves with architecture, sculpture, 
constructing cities, fortresses, temples, and whose 
antique tombs not only do not contain any skull 
artificially deformed at the forehead, but which, 
if we may judge from certain authentic speci- 
mens, would appear to have the head flattened 
behind, and the brain very fairly developed an- 
teriorly.” 

All these deformities become, more or less, 
hereditary, especially if both sexes are subjected 
to them in their infancy; and thus what have 
often been called races and national character- 
istics may be explained in many cases, particu- 
larly perhaps with the Mongolians ; for the Kir- 
ghis and the Jakontes, according to Blumenbach, 
have the Mongol-type, yet are known to be Cau- 
casians by descent. This is an important fact in 
reference to our present views on ethnography. 

Dr. Gosse, however, gees a step further, and 
suggests that the head which has been manipu- 
lated into unnatural shapes, which it has too 
often preserved through hereditary influences, 
should, in certain cases, now be kneaded back to 
the harmonious proportions favorable to health, 
virtue, and intellect. He recommends the prac- 
tice in the case of many negro races, the inhabi- 
tants of New Holland, and in European indivi- 
dual instances where the head takes a shape 
giving the animal passions aclear predominance. 
The head is the instrument of intelligence, and 
may be more or less fashioned to favor as to ob- 
struct its development, and the process offers 
more hope of the national ameliorations we look 
for than in the mixture of races on which many 
philanthropists confide. 

The origin of nations, now involved in so much 
obscurity, may also be aided by a complete ac- 
quaintance with their modes of deforming the 
head. The lateral flatness sought by the Moorish 
Arabs may be traced in Europeans in Spain, and 
along the Mediterranean coast. The long heads 
of the Iberians may show the emigration to the 
Spanish peninsula of the Berbers, who are said 
to have passed the Straits of Gibraltar 2,000 
years before the Christian era, and may have had 
some influence on even the French forms of de- 
formation still existing. 

The doctor concludes with some important in- 
structions as to the management of the young 
head : 


“¢The head to be well made in its relation to 
the skull,’ says Dr. Andry, ‘ should be somewhat 
round, and somewhat long, horizontally; should 
have both before and behind a slight advance, 
and be a little flat on the sides. This is the na- 
tural shape, which is, however, often disfigured 
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by the way in which children are perry 

Great care should be taken both of the caps and 
bandages with which their head is encased. If 
they press on the sides, the head disproportion- 
ally lengthens, and becomes like that of the 
Macrocephali. If the pressure be all round, the 
head rises in a point, and becomes like that of 
the celebrated Thersites, whose head rose like a 
pyramid, The true way to have the head well 
formed is to avoid compression and leave the 
head to nature, except in extraordinary cases 
where there is some deformity, when by means of 
soft and flexible bandages the head is reduced to 
its proper form.’ Let me add,” says Dr. Gosse, 
“that the first duty of the magistrate, aided by 
the physician and the ecclesiastic, is to discover 
the vicious practices in use in their districts, and 
to oppose them by all the means in their power, 
instructions to midwives and the people gener- 
ally on their dangers being, of course, the princi- 

al. 

. “ When on a first or difficult confinement the 
head of the infant is much lengthened to the 
back, or there is a lateral deformation by some 
accident, it will be easy to push back gently the 
head in front, or bring it to its normal position. 
It is desirable also to try and raise the bones of 
the nose when they have been crushed, but in 
every other case we must avoid recurring to 
these procedures, and be content with those 
measures of cleanliness which aid the functions 
of the skin of the cranium. 

“In the second place, in warm weather, or if 
there be a fair supply of hair, the head, properly 
cleaned, must not be covered with anything but 
a cotton or silk cap, light and simple, which does 
not press on the head, but rather spreads out on 
top and towards the front, and is loosely fastened 
under the chin. If the weather be cold or the 
hair be thin, the cap should be doubled in its 
upper portions with flannel, or it may be made 
double, but should be always easy towards the 
front. 

“ The child should lie in his cradle as much as 
possible on his back, the head a little raised ; 
and its pillow should not be too soft, nor should 
an undue heat be kept up. All fastenings not 
necessary for keeping the infant from leaving the 
cradle or from uncovering himself should be 
avoided. 

“ Later, as the head enlarges, the caps must be 
carefully enlarged, and when the health or 
weather permits no covering should be worn. 
Of course the head is to be protected against the 
sun. Through the whole education precautions 
in the same spirit must be followed up, the beds 
and belsters being always hard, and the fall from 
the head to the feet being nearly horizontal.” 





Purenotocy teaches us our fellow-men. It 
discloses their real character; tells us whom to trust and 
mistrust, whom to select and reject for specific places and 
stations; enables mechanics to choose apprentices who have 
a particular knack or talent for particular trades ; tells who 
will always bungle; shows us who will, and will not, make 
us warm and perpetual friends, and who are, and are not, 
adapted to become partners in business. More, it even de- 
cides, beforehand, who can, and cannot, live together affec- 
tionately and happily in wedlock, and on what points dif- 
ferences will arise. 
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THE PASSION OF ANGER. 
AN ESSAY.—No. I. 


BY WILLIAM ©. ROGERS. 


Tue desires and affections of the human mind 
are mildly pleasurable or painful feelings, when 
exercised in a natural and legitimate manner ; 
but degenerate into Passions whenever these 
pleasures or pains become heightened to an in- 
tense degree by inordinate gratification, or by 
unwonted deprivations and disappointments. 
Each mental form, whether it be a propensity, a 
sentiment, or a faculty, unduly or continuously 
excited, is capable of a disordered manifestation, 
which, in time, results in the production of its 
own peculiar passion, in monomania, or in other 
forms of insanity. 

Of the passions producing these melancholy 
results ANGER is the most frequent, the most vio- 
lent, and the most uniform in its effects, and as 
such shall claim that measure of attention which 
its importance demands. 

We may define it as a Violent passion of the 
mind excited by a real or supposed injury, or is 
the result of a morbid excitement of some one or 
more of the mental faculties. Analyzed, we find 
it to consist of a feeling of displeasure upon the 
reception or witness of injury, and also of a de- 
sire to punish or annihilate the inflicter of this 
injury. 

The instruments of its production are two in 
in number, and are termed respectively, in phren- 
ological language, Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness. 


1. COMBATIVENESS. 


This is a sleepless faculty of the human mind, 
whose susceptibility is ever exerting its influence, 
independent of the presence of danger or the 
threatenings of instantaneous attack, though these 
latter agencies bring it the more actively and the 
more powerfully into visible exercise. It is a 
power which enters most largely into the combi- 
nation producing that most heavenly of all vir- 
tues, Christian patience, which is, in reality, a si- 
lent, persevering, uncomplaining warfare against 
affliction, pain, toil, calamity, provocation or 
other evil ; and yet a warfare in which anger, 
fretfulness, discontent, and repining find no offices 
to perform and no victories to disgrace. 

This emotion is the inspirer of courage, whe- 
ther it be animal or moral, physical or mental, 
and actuates alike the philanthropist and the 
soldier, the gladiator and the saint. Taking the 
direction of the other mental faculties, it op- 
poses itself to difficulties, overcomes obstacles, 
scatters opposition, persists in repeated efforts, 
and gains the price those ruling powers de- 
mand ; whether those difficulties be of a mental, 
moral, or physical nature ; whether those obsta- 
cles be imaginary or real ; or whether that prize 
be the temporal or eternal reward of active car- 
nal or spiritual virtues. 

But while this organ is thus useful, thus active, 
thus powerfal, it is liable to disordered and ex- 
alted action on account of its very usefulness, 
activity,and power. When too large for the ac- 
companying moral and intellectual faculties, it 
disregards their monitions, acts by and of itself, 
and forces them to become its slaves. It opposes 





for the sake of opposition, and argues for the 
pleasures of argument. Being imperfectly 
checked or inordinately sensitive, it construes a 
simple declaration of opinions into argumenta- 
tive challenges, the steadfast adherence to indi- 
vidual rights and purposes into the wilfulness of 
contradiction and the fervor of resistance, and 
the manliness of independent thought and the 
dignity of conscious rectitude into the insolence 
of supercilious pride and the contempt of a self- 
accredited superiority. If education invests the 
mind with the power and prerogatives of royalty, 
they are used to maintain a kingly ascendency 
over the realms of intellect and of thought ; but 
if ignorance holds the sceptre of power, and 
gives direction to the reins of mental govern- 
ment, it seeks to rule by brute force, not only 
over the physical frame which it can crush, but 
over the expressions of intellect which it cannot 
comprehend, and the workings of moral power 
which it cannot understand and which it per- 
ceives only as something foreign and antagonis- 
tic to itself. 

George Combe presents the character of Uncle 
Toby, as drawn by Sterne in his “Tristram 
Shandy,” as “‘ true to nature, and a personifica- 
tion of this combative propensity combined with 
great benevolence and integrity.” Bayle, the 
author of the Historical Dictionary, he presents 
as another like example, of whom it has been re- 
marked, “ that the way to make him write use- 
fully was to attack him only when he was right, 
for he would then combat in favor of truth with 
all the energy of a powerful mind.” 

It was this faculty greatly developed, combined 
with great self-esteem, which made Dr. Samuel 
Johnson what Garrick rightly denominated him, 
“ a tremendous companion.” 

Amos Dean, in his “ Philosophy of Human 
Life,” remarks, during an analysis of this facul- 
ty : “ It is the ever-faithful instrument that, with 
blindness but with steady perseverance, accom- 
panies the living agent in his varied course, re- 
sists the obstructions to his progress, and op- 
poses all the unfriendly influences that retard his 
advancement. It waits not for the deductions of 
reason, but rushes into action on the appearance 
of a hostile attitude. Its displays have been 
generally transferring from objects of a physi- 
cal to those of a moral nature, in proportion as 
the race has made advances from ‘actions origi- 
nating from the propensities to those into which 
the higher sentiments enter as a prevailing ele- 
ment.” 

The next instrument most concerned in the 
production of anger is 


2. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

If we pass in review before us all the orders of 
animated nature, we everywhere find the weak a 
prey to the strong. Indeed, almost nine-tenths 
of the living beings inhabiting the earth prey 
upon, and in turn become the victims of each 
other. Some one of the philosophers, whether 
ancient or modern I know not, considering these 
facts, defined life to be ‘‘a forced state,” and 
more than one of us, my friends, can see far 
more truth than poetry in the definition. 

The destruction of life being thus universal, 
and in accordance with the laws of nature, its 
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‘ accomplishment must rest with some propensity 


as universal as it is energetic, and as useful as it 
all-pervading and powerful. Nor is this propen- 
sity wanting in man himself, since he is the most 
powerful, the most energetic, and the most un- 
compromising of all destroyers. Nothing which 
his appetites demand, his sentiments abhor, his 
cupidity lusts after, or his reason desires, and his 
intellect can attain, but falls a victim to this in- 
satiable propensity which his Creator has im- 
planted in his nature for higher, holier, and no- 
bler purposes. While in the lower orders of ani- 
mated nature this propensity merits the name of 
Destructiveness, in man its abuse alone deserves 
that title. 

This element of power was implanted in the 
nature of man to give efficiency to his coarage, 
whether animal or moral, and a determined cha- 
racter to his mental and physical efforts; to en- 
dow him with strength of will and energy of 
purpose to enable him to support himself with 
calmness amid the misery which his benevolence 
seeks to alleviate, and to endow him, further, 
with that prince of powers, perseverance, which, 
whether it actuates the king in the administra- 
tion of justice, or his subjects in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, is still the result of a full endow- 
ment, and a normal activity of this same element 
which we now misname Destructiveness. In its 
legitimate exercise it is as praiseworthy as bene- 
volence itself, as it gives to man the efficiency, 
executiveness, and daring which are so necessary 
for the formation of a perfect character. Nor 
will we despise that man nor trample on his 
rights who, while possessed of promptness and 
efficiency, was never guilty of one act of violence 
or even of one outburst of indignant anger, since 
we know by intuition that that same promptness 
and efficiency, excited beyond the control of 
reason, would be productive of consequences and 
results such as we ourselves would be unwilling 
to encounter. 

While Combativeness, therefore, inspires man 
to meet opposition with boldness, let that opposi- 
tion originate where and whence it may, Des- 
tructiveness imparts that tremendous energy to 
the workings of the former that renders the en- 
counter one of danger to life and limb; and 
while the former, by opposing strength to 
strength, desires the victory and nothing more, 
the latter seeks the death of the opponent in 
order that opposition may be forever quelled in 
that direction. Combativeness is satisfied when 
the enemy surrenders, but Destructiveness ceases 
not till glutted with carnage. Such are they in 
excitement and excess, but in the ordinary routine 
of every-day duties, one lends to us the energy, 
the other the perseverance for which we are seve- 
rally distinguished ; one imparts to us our enter- 
prise and elasticity in encountering difficulties, 
the other our efficiency and force in dispelling 
and destroying them ; one gives to us that bold 
and fearless character which everywhere com- 
mands regard, the other that latent-will, execu- 
tiveness, efficiency, and (not unfrequently) brute- 
force which renders our fearlessness the more 
greatly feared, and causes us to be regarded 
with respect and caution. One may be compared 
to the velocity, the other to the momentum of a 
moving body. 
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A number of the primitive powers of the hu- 
man mind, as recognized by phrenologists, are 
denominated “ the executive faculties,” because 
observation has taught that no measure of intel- 
lect, however exalted, can arrive at preeminence 
when all or a greater number of these faculties 
are wanting. First and foremost among these 
executives stands Destructiveness, which, when 
legitimately exercised, is more deserving the 
title “ Executiveness,” and only when laboring 
under morbid excitement or abuse does it merit 
its present name. It is evident that a faculty, 
having for its office the endowment of efficiency 
and energy, and being on that very account in 
constant exercise, would frequently be liable to 
disordered and exalted action. And that this is 
the case no labored effort is required to prove. 
For examples and illustrations the reader is re- 
ferred to the phrenological writings of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and Fowler, and to the works 
on medical jurisprudence by Guy, Dean, Beck, 
and others, in the section ‘‘ Mental Alienation.” 

The diseased action of this propensity results 
in two forms of monomania, Ist. Pyromanta, or 
destruction by fire: IncenpraRism. 2d, The de- 
struction of life, having two subdivisions—I. 
SELF-DESTRUCTION or SuicrpaL Monomanta, and 
II. Homiciwe or Homictpan Monomania. 

These forms of mental alienation are generally 
found to originate from a physical cause. Thus 
in most examples of pyromania or incendiarism 
we find the incendiary reduced to mania by the 
usual causes of insanity, by indulgence in alco- 
holic stimuli, by that constitutional disturbance 
which often accompanies the menstrual periods, 
or it occurs about the age of puberty, and seems 
connected with retarded evolutions of the sexual 
system. The impulse to destroy life, which takes 
the form of homicidal or suicidal monomania, re- 
sults from the activity of the same causes, but is 
more frequently contracted from sympathy, and 
thus assumes an epidemic character. All ob- 
serving and reflecting minds must have noticed 
how one deed of blood is followed in quick suc- 
cession by anumber of others. This is accounted 
for from the fact that the mind, from brooding 
upon such deeds of horror, becomes morbidly 
affected and ultimately falls into the very state 
which it most dreads. This morbid impulse to 
destroy life, which amounts most frequently to 
monomania, too often supervenes upon excessive 
mental exertion, and is more frequently the lot 
of those engaged in the cultivation of the ima- 
gination, or in the pursuit of the fine arts, than 
of those engaged in the continued exercise of the 
reason, or in prolonged inquiring into the exter- 
nals and substantials of life. Pinel states from 
the register of the Bicétre that maniacs of the 
more educated classes consist almost entirely of 
priests, painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians ; 
while no instance, it is said, occurs of the disease 
in naturalists, physicians, geometricians, and 
chemists. 

The following quotation from the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott will illustrate the above : 

“ Tmagination renders us liable to be the vic- 
tims of occasional low-spirits. All belonging to 
this gifted, as it is called, but often unhappy 
class, must have felt that, but for the dictates of 
religion, or the natural recoil of the mind from 
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the idea of dissolution, there have been times 
when they would have been willing to throw 
away life as a child does a broken toy. Iam sure 
I know one who has felt so. Oh, God! what are 
we? Lords of nature? Why a tile drops from 
a house-top, which an elephant would not mind 
more than the fall of a sheet of pasteboard, and 
there lies his lordship. Or something of incon- 
ceivably minute origin—the pressure of a bone, 
or the inflammation of a particle of the brain— 
takes place, and the emblem of the Deity des- 
troys himself or some one else.”’ 

Those have who preserved the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal for the year 1851 will find, in the August 
number of that volume, an exceedingly interest- 
ing chapter on “ Morbid Impulses,”’ which origi- 
nally appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
A careful perusal of this article will throw much 
light upon the subject under consideration. 
From this it appears that not a few crimes have 
their origin in morbid impulses, and very many 
of the minor eccentricities of character unques- 
tionably have a like origin also. Wherever 
mind above the weakness of positive idiocy is 
joined to a body not absolutely impotent and 
bedridden, there these morbid impulses may and 
most frequently do exist ; and I am inclined to 
believe that these unhealthy promptings, having 
their origin in physical derangements, resulting 
from the violation of physical laws, influence, in 
a greater or less degree, all whose lives are not 
in accordance with those laws. As the number 
of those thus living is few, so there are compara- 
tively few whose minds are entirely free from 
this strange thraldom. 

Having thus finished an analysis of the in- 
struments of the production of anger, and shown 
their liability to diseased and perverted action, 
let us draw such conclusions and make such 
practical applications as the nature of our inves- 
tigation demands. 

Anger, we have seen, is, Jirst, a feeling of dis- 
pleasure at the infliction of some real or sup- 
posed injury. Thus far the element of Resistive- 
ness or Combativeness is alone concerned ; but as 
soon as, second, a desire to punish or annihilate 
the inflictor of this injury takes possession of the 
mind, then is the element of Executiveness or 
Destructiveness aroused, and the desire for re- 
venge will generally be found to be in exact pro- 
portion to the size and activity of this organ. 

When Combativeness alone is roused we may, 
in the language of the Apostle, “ be angry and 
sin not ;” but as soon as Destructiveness becomes 
implicated, there is one of the worst of human, 
or rather inhuman, passions eliminated. And in 
proportion to the frequency with which we in- 
dulge in this passion will be its strength and ir- 
ritability, until we have induced a morbid condi- 
tion of the organs in question, when the passion 
will gradually became ungovernable as this mor- 
bidity increases, until insanity or monomania, in 
some one of the horrid forms above described, 
ensues. 

The degrees and tendencies of anger deserve 
a momentary notice in this connection. 

The mildest degree of positive anger is proba- 
bly ResENTMENT, which proceeds from a sense of 
wrong offered to ourselves or to those connected 
with us by the ties of consanguinity or friendship. 
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It is generally unaccompanied by a desire for 
revenge, is of short duration, and is neither pow- 
erful nor lasting in its effects. Those injuries 
best calculated to call it into being are injuries 
offered to the sentiments, particularly self-es- 
teem, approbativeness, and conscientiousness. 
INDIGNATION is a degree of anger mingled with 
contempt, loathing, or abhorrence for the person 
or proposition injuring or offending. It is gene- 
rally the anger of a superior, since it is the re- 
sult of a wound willingly inflicted upon the 
higher sentiments of our nature, and he who un- 
necessarily and voluntarily wounds these senti- 
ments is, whatever may be his character and at- 
tainments, the decided inferior of the object of 
his ill-will. “Is thy servant a dog that he 
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Crvetty is an unnecessary infliction of pain or | THREE FAMILY J OURNALS. 


torment upon an object of anger, hatred, or re- 
venge, having no motive as a sufficient excuse, 
and allowing no circumstance to palliate its 
guilt or mitigate or justify its horrors. It is un- 
sanctioned except by the code of the savage, and 
unpractised except by those but little removed 
from the savage in natural disposition. The ob- 


| jects it purposes to gain are wholly inadequate 


should do this thing?” is the ready inquiry of | 


honest indignation, of indignation aroused by 
dishonorable propositions, which tend to the sub- 
version of conscience and of that self-respect so 
dear to every honorable mind. And I am in- 
clined to believe that that man who retains so 
much of conscience and self-respect as to be 


capable of a high degree of honest indignation 
is not yet beyond the reach of reformation, no 
matter what his previous conduct or present ab- 
ject condition may be, since if there remains in 


his bosom a single spark of maoly feeling, which 
an unjust proposition can kindle into flame, 
there remains a sufficient foundation upon which 
the superstructure of character may be re-reared. 

ILL-WiILL, MALICE, or HATRED is a rooted and 
settled aversion entertained towards an object, 
whether animate or inanimate, with an ever- 
present desire or purpose to destroy that object, 
that its existence may inflict no further real or 
imagined injury, or do violence to those morbid 


feelings whose continued excitement and indul- | 


gence lead to the entertainment of the passion in 
question. It has its origin in anger, and a per- 
tinacious brooding over wrongs received, until 
the mind becomes so unnaturally affected as to 
receive pleasure in the entertainment and cher- 
ishing of this most depressing of passions, and 
from being maliciously affected towards but one 
object at first, it ultimately arrives at so great a 
degree of morbid excitement as to regard ali ob- 
jects, not absolutely pleasurable in their nature 
and associations, with a degree of ill-will which 
quickly degenerates into the most positive 
hatred. This is so human a passion that we find 
it accounted a virtue among the barbarous and 
civilized, and though greatly deprecated, still 
almost equally indulged and fostered among the 
enlightened. 

The two more important tendencies of anger 
are revenge and cruelty. The former of these, 
REVENGE, is the malicious infliction of injury in 
return for real or imaginary injuries received, 
and may follow instantaneously upon the recep- 
tion of the wrong, or be the result of days, 
weeks, months, and even years of careful delibe- 
ration and patient toil. For the infliction of the 
former of these, we, in a measure, exculpate the 
inflictor, but the latter is so deliberate in its 
conception, and so fiendish in its execution, that 
the mind recoils with horror from its contempla- 
tion, and is frequently prevented from falling 
into a like error by the strong arm of the law 
alone. 


to warrant the use of the means employed, and 
both the ends and the means are such only as a 
monster could conceive, and a fiend employ and 
execute. 

We have glanced but hastily and superficially 
at this important subject, but our time and space 
is exhausted and we must draw this first essay to 
aclose. The various effects of this passion will 
be more fully considered in our second. 
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Our Taree Jovrnats.—For Club terms of 
the Phrenological, Life Nlustrated, and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals, see the new rates on page 12. 

WHEN a large amount is remitted for Booxs 
or Jovrnats, it should be sent in a check or draft pro- 
perly endorsed, payable to the order of Fow.er anp 
Wetts. We pay exchange. Eastern funds preferred. 

Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for Books or the JovrNats. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may commence with this Janu- | 


ary number, and continue one or more years. 
Specimens of this Journal always sent gratis. 
RecisTeRr all important letters. 
Get up a Club for this Journal for 1856. 





ANEW VOLUME! 


Wiru the beginning of a New Year we begin 
a New Volume of the ParenoLogicat JourRNAL. 
The present beginning is no “ experiment” with 
us. Our public has been canvassed; we know our 
numbers, and our strength. We now count more 
of the brave and noble advanced minds among 
our constituency and supporters, than ever be- 
fore. It is well known that our cause has been 
espoused by the leading minds, the lovers of 
truth, progress, and improvement, in all the pro- 
fessions, callings, and occupations. ParenoLoGy 
has been carefully examined, impartially tried, 
thoroughly tested, heartily approved, and adopt- 
ed by acclamation as the only true system of 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY—the SCIENCE OF MIND! 

Our purpose now is to disseminate throughout 
all classes, in all conditions, and in all climes, the 
sublime truths brought to view by this glorious 
science. 

Its greatest utility is in its application to hu- 
man development, physical, intellectual, and 
moral improvement. 
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We assume the task and duty of promulgating | 


these views, not alone, but with the most hearty 
co-operation of enlightened minds, through whom 
these genial truths radiate like the unobscured 
mid-day sun. The press speaks, and the world 
AwakeEs. The shackles which have kept the minps 
of men in superstitious subjection are knocked 
off, imprisoned souls are liberated, and humanity 
lifted up upon a higher plain of life, with more ex- 
tensive views, prospects, and hopes. 

Our faithful co-workers may now be found 
wherever the light of phrenology has dawned. 
They may be found in the school, the college, the 
field, and the workshop. On the mountains 
and in the valleys; on river, lake, and sea; 





But their numbers must be augmented. We 
would impart to ad/ the light and truth vouch- 
safed to us through this new mental mediator. 


Aid the dawning, Tongue and Pen! 
Aid it, hopes of honest men! 
Aid it Paper, aid it Typg! 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 
( And dur earnest must notglatken 


j Into play ; ~ 
Men of Thought, and’rmen of Action, 
CLeaR Tae Way. 


Reaper! have you a friend groping in mental 
darkness? Is his mind warped or burdened with 
anxiety? Bring him to this fountain of light for 
consolation. Sbow him the cause of his troubles, 
and point him to the remedy. Has one faculty 
obtained the ascendency over all others, so as to 
produce conflicting ideas and emotions? Phren- 
ology will set him right. Does he aspire to 
climb the ladder of fame? Let him measure his 
capacity before he begins, and thus learn the pos- 
sibilities of his success. Is he desponding? 
Show him how to cultivate deficient hope. Is he 
diffident and bashful? Point him to the cause 
and the remedy. In short, whatever may need 
encouragement or restraint, whatever deficiency 
or excess, may be learned in no other way so well 
as by the aid of PHRENOLOGY. 

We solicit the services of all men and of all 
women*to aid us in disseminating everywhere a 
knowledge of this glorious science through the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Lectures, CLasses, AND Examtnations.—The 
season for active duty has fairly commenced with 
us. Allour lecturers in the field report progress. 
The interest is everywhere increasing. More 
people turn out to the lectures than heretofore. 
More students join our classes ; and more persons 
apply for professional examinations, with advice, 
charts, and written descriptions of character. 
Our cabinets are visited by more “ anxious in- 
quirers after the truth, as it is in phrenology.” 
Our reception rooms are daily thronged with 
strangers from all parts of the world. 

Our New York, Boston, and Philadelphia es- 
tablishments are conspicuous examples of in- 
creased animation and growth. The “good 
times” seem to have already game. The bounti- 
ful crops of the farmer, the reneaved activity of 
mechanics, manufacturers, and merchants have 
given a new impetus to commerce, the arts, and 
to every other iudustrial interest. 

The confidence so shaken a year ago has been 
fully restored, suspended enterprises resumed, 
and all things plainly indicate a season of activi- 
ty and prosperity, and general advancement. 
We congratulate ourselves, our friends, and the 
world on the present happy and growing condi- 
tion of phrenology ; and hope, by a continuance 
of good efforts on the part of all its converts, 
co-workers, and disciples to see it adopted, and 
its principles applied to the elucidation of all the 
great questionsand interestsofman. Education, 


. morals, religion, government, a// may be adjust- 
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ed truly, equitably, and harmoniously when this 
science shall enter into the deliberations of our 
counsellors and teachers. TJ/en, indeed, shall 


everywhere among enlightened human beings. | PHRENOLOGY TRIUMPH. 
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STUDY OF CHARACTER, 


The True Wesleyan, a weekly religious jour- 
nal, publishes the following [our observations are in brack- 
ets—Eps. A. P. J.): 

The student's life is a busy one. If he is faithful to his 
duty, he will find few moments unoccupied. . . . . 
Among the various studies pursued by the young, on 
interesting and important means of improvement is fre- 
quently neglected, I refer to the study of character. 

The study hagacter is interesting, as it unfolds to us the 
human min its Weakness antlits strength, ipits vastness 
and its insignificance, in its lofti and its ab nt. It 
is important, as it may teach us, by comparison, our own 
frailties and errors; as it may encourage us to emulate the 
virtues, and warn us to avoid the vices, seen in their true 
light in the character of others; as it may guide us in the 
selection of associates, and in the choice of friends; and 
more than all the rest, as it may increase, in no small de- 
gree, our power of usefulness, by enabling us to adapt our 
efforts to do good to the mental and moral state of those 
whom we wish to benefit. 

A true student of character has no need to wait for extra- 
ordinary circumstances to develop, for his observation, the 
secret thoughts of the heart. [We should say, of the mind.] 
It is in the little, every-day occurrences of life, where men 
speak without premeditation, and act withont restraint, that 
he seeks and finds the information which he requires. The 
real character of an individual digplays itself, almost inva- 
riably, in trifles. The important questions, “ What will 
people think of me if I do this? What will people say of 
such a course of conduct?” [this is simply the language of 
Approbativeness] do not arise, to influence the mind, and 
direct the actions. Very few are so accustomed to self-con- 
trol, as not to be governed, in what seem like trifles, by 
impulse rather than by reflections. A word, a motion, a 
glafce even, will often reveal much of what is passing in 
the mind. The face is regarded, by some, as a true index 
of the heart. [Mind.] I do not think it so: that is, I do 
not think it to be relied upon in general, though it is some- 
times expressive, in a high degree, of the character of its 
owner, If I were to fix upon any one thing as an index, 
it would be the voice. [Why not the brain?] I have 
never yet met with an individual with a perfectly pleasant, 
musical voice, who had not a lovely character. In judging 
of the voice, I should include also the manner of speaking. 
Thereare many tones which would generally be considered 
musical, in which a practised ear will detect at once an arti- 
ficial modulation, speaking in a language too plain to be 
mistaken, of affectation, if not of deliberate deception. 

Caution is requisite in the study of character. We shall 
often find virtues shadowed by imperfections, and wisdom 
blended with folly. [Just according to their harmonious or 
inharmonious developments.}] Often,t 00, we shall find re- 
deeming traits in the characters of those whom we had 
regarded as almost hopelessly degraded. There is much 
evil in every heart [mind]; but there is some good, even 
in the most depraved. Many springs of that mysterious 
machine, the human mind, may be so impaired as not to 
answer to our touch ; but a delicate perception of character 
will enable us to discern the one, the only one it may be, 
which, rightly pressed, will give the desired impetus to the 
whole. Many chords of that wid harp, the human heart 
[mind], may be out of tune; but a skilful hand [a phreno- 
logist] will not fail to call forth something like their former 
melody from its shattered strings. 

No one can exert a great degree of influence over others 
who has not formed the habit of noticing the operations of 
the mind [the phrenologist, for example], and analyzing 
the motives that actuate the heart. [Mind.] In this re- 
spect, as in many others, it may truly be said that know- 
ledge is power. 

The acquisition of self-knowledge and self-control is one 
essential advantage derived from the study of character. 
Admiring the virtues, or saddened by the faults of others, 
we naturally turn from them to inquire, “ Am I capable of 
such generosity?” or, “Am I guilty of such errors?” and 
the reply, though it may be humiliating, is likely to exert a 
salutary infil The i of our own imper- 








fections teaches us to look in pity [language of Benevolence] 
rather than in contempt, upon the imperfections of others; 
and the knowledge of our own weakness and folly leads us 
to seek for strength to sustain, and wisdom to direct, from 
Him who giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” And it is, 
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indeed, a consoling thought, that the hearts [minds] which 
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TEMPERAMENT greatly modifies character. Different 


are never more than half unveiled to us, are outspread 
before Him; and that he knows not only the sins, but also 
the temptations, the sufferings, and the trials of each. With 
all our care, and all our kindly feelings, we may judge 
harshly of those who, if rightly appreciated, would be en- 
titled to our compassion, if not to our love. This considera- 
tion should make us careful to avoid forming, and still more 
careful to refrain from expressing, hastily, and without suf- 
ficient reasons, an unfavorable opinion of any one. 

Our aim in the study of character should be, not to ascer- 
tain the faults and number the excellences of others: [why 
not?] but to increase our own happiness by increasing 
the sphere of our influence for good, a: d to exert that 
influence to its utmost extent, in promoting the hap- 
piness of those with whom we are in any way associated. 
[But why not teach everybody to study character, and thus 
promote the happiness of everybody ?] With such an aim, 
we cannot fail to derive improvement as well as pleasure 
from the habits of observation, self-examination, and self- 
control, acquired in the study of character. w. 





PHRENOLOGY 





Consists in this single, fandamental principle—that spe- 
cifle mental faculties are manifested by means of particu- 
lar portions of the brain, called organs, the size of which, 
other things being equal, is the measure of their power. It 
teaches that 

The organic terture of all things corresponds with their 
Sunction—s powerful structure being necessary to power 
of function, and thus of every other condition. Therefore, 
that physical stamina is indispensable to mental p.wer 
and moral excellence. 

Suare is as character, both in general and detail. Hence, 
those persons who resemble given animals in looks are 
like them in disposition. 

Every human being, as compared with every other, and 
all animals, as compared with all others, and contrasted 
with man, furnish inductive evidence, the most varied and 
demonstrative possible, that Phrenology ts true, and that its 
laws are ramified throughout nature. 

All its faculties are grouped and self-classified by their 
geographical position in the head. 

The domestic occupy the occiput, and create man’s social 
ties and family affections. 


> 





temperaments give different casts or directions to the action 
of the faculties. Of these there are four, the 

1, Vrrat.—Expressive of animal power, endurance, lon- 
gevity, and strong impulses; adapted to man’s need of life- 
power to carry on the other functions. Indicated by a broad 
chest, round, full form, and red face. End—health. Abuse 
—excessive animality and love of sensual pleasures. De- 
ficiency—feeble vitality, consumptive, dyspeptic, and like 
difficulties. Indicated by a spare habit. 

2. Muscvtar.—Expressive of strength of body and mind. 
Indicated by prominence of features, bones, and muscles. 
End—motion, work, toughness. Abuse—robbing and pros- 
trating the other functions by working beyond the strength. 
Deficiency—weakness, indolence, inertness, laziness. 

8. Actrve.—Indicative of activity, sprightliness, nimble- 
ness, quickness, ease of motion, and a bright intellect. End 
—rapidity. Abuse—perpetual motion. Deficiency—slug- 
gishness, torpor, slowness. 

4. Nervovs.—Indicative of excitability, susceptibility, 
impulsiveness, intensity of feeling. Known by shortness 
of form. End—to be easily acted upon by motives. 
Abuse—liability to extremes, impetuosity, violence of pas- 
sion. Deficiency—tameness, want of emotion, insipidity of 
character. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. Amatrveness.—Love of the sexes for each other. 
Adapted to the sexual institutes. End—to multiply and con- 
tinue the race. Abuse—licenti 5 ot ity. Defi- 
ciency —squeamishness, cold . repulsi 

A. Consveatrty.—The pairing instinct ; one love; de- 
sire to unite for life, to share everything, and be constantly 
with, a conjugal mate. End—fidelity, and the mutual rear- 
ing of their young. Evils—sinking under the death of a 
loved one, pining over disappointment or absence. Abuse 
—breaking plighted love, infidelity. Deficiency—reluctance 
to mate, old-maidishness, unwillingness to blend and fuse in 
lovelock, love easily alienated. 

2. Parentat Love.—Fondness for ovr own offspring 
the child-loving, nursing, and petting instinct. Adapted to 
infantile helplessness and need of care. End—to rear young. 
Abuse—idolizing and spoiling them by excessive indulgence. 
Deficiency—neglect and coldness towards them. 

8. Apuesrveness.—Friendship, desire to associate, love of 
company. Adapted to man’s need of concert and society, 
End—to elicit and develop the individual by contact with 
other minds, and carry out great public, governmental, and 
other projects requiring mofe than one to accomplish. 











Abuse—excessive fond and fid in friends, and 
imbibing their characteristics. Deficiency—isolation, sacri- 
ficing friendship to selfish interests, a neglect of society, her- 
mitage. 

4. Inmasrrrveness.—Love of one’s home, former or pre- 
sent, desire to domicile and live permanently in one place, 
patriotism. Adapted to man’s need of a home, and of home 
comforts. Abuse—home-sickness on leaving home, preju- 
dice against foreigners and other countries. Deficiency— 
“ moving ™ for slight reasons, continued roving. 

5. Contrnurry.—Disposition to dwell on one subject till 
it is completed, desire to finish one thing before beginning 
another. Adapted to man's need of unity and consecutive- 
ness in thought, study, and emotion. End—thoroughness. 
Abuse—prolixity, tediousness. Deficiency—too many irons 
in the fire, beginning without finishing, dabbling in many 
things, but good in none. 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 

Providence of man’s animal wants. End—to carry on the 
animal instincts. Located between and around the ears. 

E. Vrrattveness.—Tenacity of life, mental resistance to 
disease and death, warding off sickness, and still keeping 
about by mere force of will, End—to preserve health, and 
retain youthful vigor even to an advanced age. Adapted to 
man’s requisition for longevity as a means of attaining full 
maturity before dying, and completing life's two ends—self- 
perfection, and rearing children. Abuse—prolonging life's 
agonies by continuing to struggle against certain death. De- 
ficiency—abuse of health, carelessness of life, reckless and 
unnecessary exposure of health and life. 

6. Compativenrss.—Protection, resistance, defence of 
self and interests, energy, opposition, “ go ahead,” courage, 
presence of mind. Adapted to man’s need of overcoming 
difficulties. End—rendering life's struggles pleasurable and 
successful. Perversion—a quick, spiteful, fiery temper, a 
fault-finding, contentious, pugnacious disposition. Defi- 
ciency—tameness, cowardice, want ef energy. 

7. Desrevctrvenrss.—Extermination, executiveness, 
force, severity. Adapted to kill out what interferes with 
our happiness. End—to clear the earth of noxious trees, 
stones, animals, weeds, moral ills, &c., and fit it for man’s 
use. Abuse—retaliation, malice, revenge, cruelty, murder. 
Deficiency—inability to cause or bear pain, inefficiency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESs.—Appetite, desire for nutrition, en- 
joyment of food, and (its fore part) of drink. End—prop- 
erly to feed, and thereby strengthen. Adapted to man's 
need of aliment. Abuse—gluttony, gormandizing, drunk- 
enness. Deficiency—want of appetite, abstemiousness. 

9. Acquisitiveness.—Economy, industry; frugality, de- 
sire to make and save property. Adapted to provide for fu- 
ture wants. End—to procure and store up in harvest for 
winter's use, and during mature life, for old age. Abuse— 

avarice, selfish , thrift. Deficiency—prodigal- 
ity, lavishness, wastefulness, non-appreciation of the worth 
of things. 

10. SzcretrveNess —Self-government, policy, manage- 
ment, reserve. End—discretion, restraint of wrong passions. 
Abuse—cunning, deceit, disguise, false pretence, “laying 
low, and keeping dark.” Deficiency—transparency, blunt- 
ness, want of tact. 

11. Cautiousness.—Prudence, watchfulness, carefulness. 
End—safety, avoiding prospective danger. Abuse—fear, 
timidity, procrastination, irresolution. Deficiency—care- 
lessness, heedlessness, recklessness, accidents. 


THE ASPIRING FACULTIES. 

Located at the crown of the mean. 

12. AppropatrveNness.—Sense of character, love of praise, 
ambition, affability, love of honor and promotion. End— 
honorable conduct. Abuse—vanity, boasting, extreme sen- 
sitiveness to blame, mortification. 

13, Se_r-Estrem.—Dignity, nobleness, aspiration, self- 
valuation. Its lower part, love of Lisrrty, freedom. Adapt- 
ed to human superiority and excellence. End—personal in- 
dependence and progress. Abuse—self-conceit, aristocracy, 
a domineering, arbitrary spirit. Deficiency—extreme hu- 
mility, distrust of self, familiarity. 

14. Freuness.—Decision, stability, perseverance, unwil- 
lingness to yield, fortitude. End plishment of diffi- 
cult ends, Abuse—obstinacy, wilfu!ness, mulishness. De- 
ficiency —fickle-mindedness, vacillation. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
These are located in the top of the head, and create man's 
moral and religious tendencies and emotions. 
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15. C T Integrity, moral principle, sense 
of right, duty, and obligation. Adapted to nature's laws and 
moral institutes. End—conformity to nature's laws, right 
actions and feelings. Abuse—scrupulousness, self-condemn- 
ation, remorse, unjust censure. Deficiency—no penitence 
for sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 

16. Horz.—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future, 
confidence of success, enterprise. Adapted to future sue 
cess, aS consequent on present exertion. End—to stimulate 
to effort by promising large returns. Deficiency—unwil- 
lingness to venture, lack of enterprise and effort, discour- 
agement, contentment to bear evils which might be re- 
moved. 

17. Sprerrvaurry.—Intuition, interior perception of truth; 
and how things will eventuate, prevision, the light within, 
prophecy. Adapted to immortality, and a spirit world. 
End—to guide man when the other faculties cannot. Per- 
version—witchcraft, ghost-seeing, superstition. Deficiency 
—incredulity, lack of faith, scepticism, doubt. 

18, VENERATION.— Worship, adoration, reverence, respect, 
obedience. Adapted to the existence of a Supreme Being. 
End—the benefits arising from divine worship. Abuse— 
idolatry, intolerance, bigotry. Deficiency—disregard of 
things sacred, forwardness, atheism. 

19. Benevo_ence.—Kindness, sympathy, disinterested- 
ness, desire to do good, philanthropy, goodness, Adapted 
to man's need of aid, and his ability to promote happiness. 
End—to make giver happy in doing, and receiver in receiy- 
ing kind offices. Abuse—excessive sympathy and generos- 
ity, helping the undeserving, endorsing. Deficiency—dis- 
regard of other's needs or happiness, hard-hearted 


IMPROVING SENTIMENTS. 

These make improvements, and supply multitudes of hu- 
man wants. Located in the temples. 

20. ConsTRuCcTIVENESs.—Mechanical ingenuity, slight of 
hand in turning off work, ability to make, use tools, invent 
and construct. Adapted to man’s need of things made, and 
nature’s mechanical laws. End--to manufacture houses, 
clothes, and numberless articles of human use, comfort, and 
luxury. Abuse—wasting time and money on fruitless in- 
ventions. Deficiency—lack of manual skill, awkwardness 
in using tools, inability to understand hinery or learn to 
work. A 

21. Ipgatity.—Love of beauty and perfection, refine- 
ment, taste, purity, poetry, imagination. End—to elevate 
and adorn man, and obviate faults by soothing them. Adapt- 
ed to the beauties and perfections of nature. Abuse—dis- 
gust of the common-place duties and relations of life. De- 
ficiency—looseness, vulgarity, roughness. 

B. Susuimiry.--Love of the boundless, endless, infinite, 
eternal, vast, and magnificent. Adapted to the infinity of 
nature’s works, eternity included. Abuse—extravagant 
views and words, and planning on too great a scale. De- 
ficiency—a tame response to splendid natural objects, con- 
tracted ideas. 

22. Imrration.—Desire and power to mimic, imitate, 
copy, work after a pattern, learn when shown, and do what 
we see done. End—to universalize and perpetuate what- 
ever improvements any one may ever make. Adapted to 
man’s need to conforming to established modes of speech 
and action, and ways of doing things Abuse—mockery, 
servile copying, patterning after the bad. Deficiency— 
non-conformity to customs, oddity, idiosyncracy 

23. MinrurutNess —Perception of the ridiculous, wit, 
fun, love of amusement, jokes, and humor. Adapted to the 
inherently ridiculous, or the perversion of the faculties. 
End—to rectify that perversion. Abuse—sporting and jest- 
ing over infirmities and misfortunes. Deficiency—gravity, 
sobriety, sedateness. 


INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 
These occupy the forehead, learn truth, and guide the 
other faculties right. 


OBSERVING OR SCIENTIFIC FACULTIES. 


These are located in the arch of the eyebrow, take cog- 
nizance of the physical properties of material objects, and 
confer both practical and scientific talents, 

2. Inprviptaurry.—Observation, the noticing faculty, 
desire to see, cognizance of things. Adapted to the person- 
ality of things. End—to bring things within reach of the 
other faculties. Abuse—staring, grouping. Deficiency— 
indefiniteness, overlooking things. 

25. Form.—Memory of shape, faces, and the looks of 
things, perception of resemblances. Adapted to configura- 

















tion. End—to recognize persons and things seen before. 
Abuse—cecing hideous forms, as in delirium tremens. De- 
tful of countenances and other objects. 

26. Size.—Judgment of quantity, bulk, length, breadth, 
distance, angles, &c. Adapted to magnitude. End—archi- 
tectural accuracy. Abuse—tormented by disproportion or 
irregularity. Deficiency, inability to judge of and compare 
relative sizes. 

27. We1cut.—Ability to keep the balance in climbing, 
skating, riding, shooting, é&c.; carry asteady hand, &c. 
Adapted to the laws of gravity. End—government of the 
muscles. Abuse—incurring danger by unnecessary climb- 
ing and venturing. Deficiency—inability to keep one’s 
balance, and withstand sea-sickness, liability to stumble and 
fall. 

28. Cotor.—Intuitive knowledge and love of colors, down 
even to their shades, hues, and tints. Adapted to color. 
End—to convey a knowledge of the character by the color, 
for every color signifies a corresponding quality—black, 
strength; green, immaturity; red, high quality; yellow, ripe- 
ness, &c. Abuse—gaudiness, discordant colors. Deficiency 
—inability to discern or appreciate colors, or their harmony. 

29. Onper.—Method, system, regularity, conformity to 
rules and laws, a place for things, and things in place. 
Adapted to “heaven's first law.” End—convenience, dis- 
patch, success, longevity. Abuse--more nice than wise, ex- 
treme annoyance at disorder, old-maidishness. Deficiency— 
disorder, confusion, displacement of tools, papers, &c. 

80. CaLouLaTion.—Mental arithmetic, ability to add, 
subtract, divide, multiply, and cast accounts in the head. 
Adapted to the relati of b End—to facilitate 
busi tri ti Abuse—i t counting and fig- 
uring. Deficiency—inability to pute orr ber num- 
bers, reckon, &c. 

$1. Loca.rry.—Recollection of places, the geographical fa- 
culty, desire to travel, and see the world. Adapted to space 
and place. End—to keep us informed as to our where- 
abouts. Abuse—arovinglife. Deficiency—inability to re- 
member places, liability to get lost. 

82. Eventvua.iry.—Memory of facts, items, experiments, 
historical knowledge, business transactions, and any ac- 
quired information. Adapted to occurrences. End—to re- 
call all past knowledge and apply it to present use. Abuse— 
recalling with pain ‘what we would fain forget, excessive 
story-telling. Deficiency—forgetfulness, a poor memory. 

33. Tiwz.—Punctuality, recollection of the lapse of time, 
day, date, how long ago, &c., ability to carry the time of 
day in the head, keep time in music, and step in dancing, 
and walking, chronology. Adapted to periodicity, or the 
past and future. End—to make and keep appointments. 
Abuse—drumming with feet and fingers. Deficiency—a 
poor memory of dates, and the time when, inability to keep 
the beat, &c, 

34, Tune.—Love of music, perception of harmony, ability 
to learn to sing and play by ear. Adapted to the octave. 
End—to refine and express mental action. Abuse—singing, 
whistling, hamming, &c., at improper times. Deficiency— 
inability to learn or execute music, 

35. Laneuage.—Expression of ideas and sentiments by 
words, looks, actions, and tones, fluency, ability to talk lan- 
guages, and commit to memory. Adapted to the advan- 
tages of communicating knowledge and emotion by talking, 
writing, &c. End—to diffuse knowledge, ideas, sentiments, 
improvements, &c. Abuse—redundancy, verbosity, tautol- 
ogy. Deficiency, hesitation in speech, lack of expression, 
using words bunglingly. 

















THE REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 


These are located in the upper part of the forehead, and 
think, reason, judge, plan, and comprehend. 

86. CavsaLrry.—Reception and application of causes, de- 
sire to know why, and ability to perceive it, originality, rea- 
soning, comprehending and applying first principles. Adapt- 
ed to nature's cause and effect institutes. End—adapting 
ways and means to ends. Abuse—reasoning on the side 
of error, impracticable theorizing. Deficiency—lack of 
sense and judgment. 

87. Compartson.—Classification, inductive and enclogienl 
reasoning, ability to draw correct inf 
compose, discern bearings, discriminate, ond “filustrate. 
Adapied to nature's classifications. End—to,teach the un- 
known, from its resemblance to the known. Abuse—being 
hypercritical. Deficiency—inability to compare and infer. 

©. Human Natvre.—Natural physiognomy, intuitive 
discernment of character and motive at first sight. Adapted 
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to man’s expression of character by external signs. End— 
to tell us whom to trust and shun. Abuse—suspicion, 
treating all strangers as rogues. Deficiency » 
regarding all as honest. 

D. AGREEABLENESS.—Pleasantness, persuasiveness, bland- 
ness, politeness, good address, ability to say even disagreea- 
ble things pleasantly. End—to please and persuade. Abuse 
— over-persuasion, over-doing the agreeable. Defici 
disagreeableness, an unpleasant way of saying and doing 
things. 


Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. ’ 


Coneress.—The Thirty-fourth Congress of the 
United States commenced its first session on Monday, De- 
cember 8d, being the day designated by the Constitution. 
The Senate presents four vacant seats, by the Legislatures 
of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, and California having 
failed to elect senators to seats vacated by the expiration of 
the terms of Messrs. Cooper, Petit, Atchison, and Gwin. 
The House of Representatives consists of 284 members, all 
chosen since the passage of the Kansas Nebraska Bill. Of 
these only 81, or 34 per cent., were elected as friends of the 
administration. In the thirty-third Congress, the majority 
in favor of the administration was 88; now the majority 
against it is T2, making a net loss of 160—an extraordinary 
political overthrow. Both Houses assembled at 12 o'clock, 
M. The Senate was called to order, and new Senators took 
the required oath. In the House, 225 members answered to 
their names as called from the roll made out by the clerk. 
A vote was taken for speaker, each member nominating 
viva voce, with the following result, 123 votes being neces- 
sary to a choice :—Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, 74; Mr. Ful- 
ler, of Pennsylvania, 17; Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, 53; Mr. 
Pennington, of New Jersey, 7 ; Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
80; Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, 21; several scattering. 
Since the opening of the session the House has been engaged 
in ineffectual attempts to elect a Speaker, and at the time of 
completing this record there was no prospect of a choice. 

Surreme Court or tae Unrtep Srates.——-The 
Supreme Court of the United States commenced its annual 
term at Washington on Monday, Dec. 1, all the members of 
the Court, except the venerable Chief Justice, being pre- 
sent, viz.: John McLean, James M. Wayne, John Catron, 
Peter V. Daniel, Samuel Nelson, Robert C. Grier, Benjamin 
R. Curtis, John A. Campbell, Associate Justices; John D. 
Hoover, Esq., Marshall ; William Thos. Carroll, Clerk. Mr. 
Justice McLean announced to the Bar that the Court would 
commence the call of the docket under the 36th rule. 

















Ixpran Dirricutties.—The Indian disturbances 
in the North are increasing. A battle was fought Nov. 1, at 
a spot in the Rogue River Valley, between three hundred 
Indians, and four hundred United States troops, in which 
eighteen of the whites were killed and twenty-five wound- 
ed, Gen. Wood and staff, with a company of United States 
troops, left San Francisco on the 6th ult. for Oregon, on ac- 
count of the Indian insurrection in that Territory. 


Tue Dirricutties ty Kansas.—At the date of 
our last the people of Kansas were in a state of great excite- 
ment, and from accounts some had taken up arms. The 
origin of the outbreak was in some personal differences 
between two men. An individual named Coleman shot a 
Free State man. Coleman was trespassing on the claims of 
one of his neighbors, a man named Dow, who ordered him 
to desist. For this order, some hours after it was given, 
Dow was shot dead in cold blood by Coleman, who had laid 
in wait for him by the side of the road, where he knew he 
must pass, and instead of being arrested, Coleman fled. A 
company of men, on their return from the funeral of the 
murdered man, were overtaken by a party of horsemen, 
who had taken prisoner a man named Branson, who was in 
company with Dow when he was shot, and against whom 
three of Coleman’s friends had made complaint. They 
called out to Branson to come with them, which he did, in 
spite of the orders of the sheriff, who rode off, declaring his 
purpose to raise ten thousand men to enforce obedience to 
his authority. It is not alleged that the settlers used any 
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force, but simply called upon Branson to come with them. 
The Missourians are taking advantage of the disturbance, 
and are rushing into Kansas in great numbers to put down 
the settlers. 


Tux Free State Constitutional Convention ad- 
journed on the 12th, having completed their draft of a State 
Constitution, which is to be submitted to the people for ra- 
tification on the 15th December. If ratified, it provides for 
the election of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, State Au- 
ditor, Judge of the Supreme Court, Attorney-General, and 
members of the General Assembly, on the third Tuesday 
in January ; also that the General Assembly shall secure the 
enforcement of the 6th section of the bill of rights, before 
the 4th of July next, by the removal of all slaves from the 
State befpre that day. 


Missovrr.—A meeting bas been held in Platte 
City, to take measures to execute the threat contained in 
the resolutions which were adopted at the time of the expul- 
sion from the Territory of Messrs. Park and Patterson. A 
committee was sent to Parkville to demand that Mr. Park 
be delivered up, but the citizens of Parkville refused to ac- 
cede to the demand. Threats were made to burn and de- 
stroy the town, when the citizens organized in large force to 
protect it, and held a meeting, at which they resolved to de- 
fend it to the last. 


Sovrn Carotixna.—The Committees on Federal 
Relations in both branches of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture disapprove of fhe course of Governor Adams, of that 
State, in refusing to transmit the Massachusetts slavery re- 
solutions to the Legislature. This is light from an unex- 
pected quarter. 


Rerorm ww THe Custom Hovse.—The following 
timely official regulations have been issued by the Collector 
in this city :—“ Absence from the office and duties, during 
business hours, is not permitted, except by reason of sick. 
ness, in which case notice must be given to the head of the 
office, department, or division; neither will indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks, during those hours, be tolerated. The 
first offence of either kind will, in every instance, be visited 
by removal; and any officer of Customs, or other employé 
of the Government, who shall at any time be found intoxi- 
cated, will be immediately discharged from the public ser- 
vice. And it is hereby made the duty of the head of any 
office, department, or division, to report all delinquents un- 
der these regulations. 

Marve Law Socrery.—A society has recently 
been formed for the purpose of collecting facts and statistics 
as to the results of the legal suppression of the liquor traffic. 
The Hon. Samuel Fessenden, of Maine, is President, and 
there are Vice. Presidents in almost every State in the Union, 
among whom are the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D.; Gov. 
Clark, of New York; Gov. Bingham, of Michigan; Gov. 
Dutton, of Connecticut; Mayor Conrad, of Philadelpha; 
and numerous other prominent supporters of the Maine Law 
movement. It already consists of about seven hundred 
members, many of whom have contributed facts and statis- 
tics of an important character to the records of the society. 
The results of the first year's efforts of this new association 
have just been published in a handsome volume, entitled 
“The Maine Law: its Origin, History, and Results.” It is 
proposed to furnish a copy of this work to every public li- 
brary, reading room, or other literary institution in this and 
foreign countries gratuitously. 

A Nover Weppine Party.—At Waterford, 
Mich., on the ist inst., four sons of Jesse Chapman, Esq., 
living in different parts of the State, all made their appear- 


ance at the paternal mansion with a lady accompaniment, | 


followed by a clergyman, who joined the whole quatern in 
the bonds of matrimony. After a chat with the “old folks,” 
the boys and girls started off on their wedding tour. 
Destructive Insects. —A gigantic grasshopper 
lately was brought from Salt Lake, Utah Territory, via 
California, to Mr. John J. Morris, at the corner of Univer- 
sity place and Eighth street, where it can hereafter be seen. 
It measures five inches in length, with a body and legs to 
match. It is one of the family of destructive insects which 
made such havoe with the Mormon crops last summer. It 
is said that they appeared in vast multitudes, 80 much so as 





to bend the extreme branches of trees, and often destroyed 
whole crops in a very brief period of time. From the spe- 
cimen exhibited, we can readily conceive of the magnitude 
of the damage which such customers are reported to have 
committed both in Egypt and Utah. It is to be hoped that 
their locality may not extend beyond their present limits, 
otherwise our future surplus of breadstuffs might be cur- 
tailed, or entirely cut off. 

Prorrraste Puriantnropy.—Henry Grinnell, 
the “celebrated philanthropist,” has actually paid towards 
the expenses of the several Arctic expeditions fitted out 
from New York, about ten thousand dollars, the Govern- 
ment having assumed the rest. The house of Grinnell, 
Minturn & Co., of which he is a partner, will have cleared 
at the close of the present season, on grain, and other trans- 
actions upon orders from the British Government—all of 
which orders came to this house in consequence of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell’s “philanthropy”—about three-quarters of 
a million of dollars, 

Impostor.—“ Baron de Percy,” the son of “Hon. 
Captain Murray, of Queen Victoria's Household Guards,” re- 





cently appeared in Burlington, and professed to be a con- | 


vert to Methodism, and asserted that he had recently come 
into possession of a fortune of forty-five thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. He preached in the Methodist church 
#o a large audience, and was called upon by the first citizens, 
of whom he borrowed money, run in debt, and then run 
away. 





Jupan Tovro.--A beautiful monument has 
been erected in the Hebrew Cemetery, at Newport, R. IL, 
to the memory of Judah Touro, which bears the following 
inscription: “The last of his name. He inscribed it in the 
book of philanthropy, to be remembered forever.” 

RamLRoaD CELEBRATION.—There was a grand 
celebration at Boonville, N. Y., on the 13th inst., in honor 
of the completion of the Black River and Utica Railroad to 
that place. About 2,500 persons were present, including 
many distinguished citizens of Oneida, Jefferson, and Lewis 
counties. . 

Domestic Tracepy.—-A disreputable affair which 
occurred a few weeks ago in Boston, has had a tragic end. 
A couple of young men, accused of paying marked atten- 
tions to two young married women of Boston, were en- 
trapped into a coal cellar, and there brutally beaten, so that 
one of the young men (named Sumner, and a cousin of 
Senator Sumner) has since died. It now appears that the 
women were as much to blame as the young men, who 
were led on by the conduct and letters of the young women 
to behave as they did. Coburn and Dalton were the names 
of the women; and their whole character will undergo a 
severe ordeal, in consequence of what has happened. Frank 
Dalton and Edward 0. Coburn, it@e husbands, have been 
committed on a charge ofmurder. . 

Arrest oF TuckermMan.—William S. Tucker- 
man, late treasurer of the Eastern Railroad Company, has 
been arrested in Boston, for embezzling seventy shares of the 
stock of said road, and transferring the same to the Roxbury 
Savings Institution. 

Launcn or A Srtamer.—The steamship New 
York, building for Cornelius Vanderbilt, was launched at 
New York on Monday, 10th inst. This vessel is of 5,000 
tons burden, and is the l«rgest ever constructed on this con- 
tinent, though the Adriatic, now building for the Collins 
line, is nearly of the same tonnage. The keel of the New 
York was laid in April. She will ply between New York 
and Havre. 

PURCHASING THE CrysTAL PaLace.—At a recent 
meeting of the American Institute, it was formally agreed 
to purchase the Crystal Palace for $125,000, provided they 
can obtain a perpetual lease of Reservoir Square. They 
have issued a circular, soliciting voluntary subscriptions for 
the immediate raising of $40,000. By the report of the Fair 
Committee, it appears the managers have received at the 
palace $27,000, and expended $20,000, leaving a balance 
in favor of the Institate of $7,000. The receipts this year 
were larger than ever realized on any previous occasion of 
the kind. ‘i 
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NaTIONAL CONVENTION Or IRIsHMEN.—A nation- 
al convention of Irishmen has been held at the Astor 
House, New York, lasting several days. It turns out to 
have been a miserable farce, of which many Irishmen them- 
selves are ashamed, inasmuch as the follies were committed 
in their name. The proceedings generally appear to have 
been absorbed with personal squabbles between a few irre- 
sponsible agitators, whose ehief aim is to bring themselves 
into notice. The final result is an address to the Irish Race 
and Friends of Irish Independence. It dilates at some 
length about the long suffering condition of Ireland; says 
the present condition of affairs in Europe presents a favor- 
able opportunity for her independence, and it would be a 
crime in them not to strike for it; that they mean to out- 
rage no laws of this land, nor its constitution, and they ask 
the co-operation of Irishmen in America 

Tue Case or Matsert.—The nativity of our 
Chief of Police, Matsell, is to be decided at last. The Board 
of Aldermen received a message from the Mayor, denying 
the authority of the Board to remove the Chief of Police, 
or to interfere in any way with that department. Yet he 
expresses the willingness of the Commissioners to take up 
the subject of the chief's alienage, and invites the produc- 
tion of any testimony on that point. If Mr. Matsell is 
proved an alien, the Commissioners will promptly remove 
him. 

Case or Baker.—The jury, in the case of Ba- 
ker, came in on Friday, having declared it entirely impro- 
bable that they would ever agree upon a verdict, when they 
were discharged. The nearest that they could come to a 
verdict was nine for murder with a recommendation to 
mercy, and three for manslaughter in the second degree, 


Ropsery OF aN Express Company.—It will be 
remembered that on the 20th of September last, the Ameri- 
ean Express Company of New York, while bringing in the 
cars from the West fifty thousand dollars in gold, packed in 
boxes, were robbed of the entire amount, the robbers hav- 
ing substituted’ for the ‘boxes containing the gold exact 
counterfeits, which on examination proved to be filled with 
lead. The money was the property of the United States. 
From that time no trace has been found of the robbers, un- 
tilgvithin a few days past, when two men, named Oliver 
King and Warren C. Ayres, were arrested at Lawrance, 
Mass , on suspicion of being the robbers. The bail was 
fixed at $30,000. a 

Curtovs AvtoGraPus.—An auction sale of au- 
tographs was lately made by Bangs, Brothers & Co. The 
collection offered by the Messrs. Bangs, included two hun- 
dred and thirteen specimens of penmanship. There were 
only some twenty or thirty persons present, and all the bid- 
ding was done by four or five of that number. The highest 
price, $11.25, was paid by Mr. West for a letter signed by 
George Washington. A number of documents, bearing the 
signatures of Robert Fulton and Robert R. Livingston, were 
taken by Mr. White, at $7.50. Benjamin Franklin brought 
$3.25. A blank certificate of membership of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, signed by George Washington, President, 
and Henry Knox, Secretary, was sold for $6. A sea letter, 
(protection for a vessel), signed by President John Adams, 
and Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, was sold to Mr. 
Butler for $2.50. Major General Schuyler and Jonathan 
Trumbull (soldier, statesman, and artist , brought nine shil- 
lings each. A $400 Continental bi'l, subscribed to by Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
sold for $1.62. Henry Laurens, President of the Continen- 
tal Congress, $1.75. Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
$475. De Witt Clinton, Tic. Chief Justice Marshal, $1. 
Robert Morris, letter in relation to the education of his 
children, $1.75. General Henry Knox, 75c. William Duer, 
(1779,) T5e. John Jay, | Aug. 24, 1775,) $1.50. Wm Elley, 
87c. Andrew Jackson, $2.50. Noah Webster brought $1.87 5, 
and Daniel Webster only 2)¢. A bill of Benedict Arnold, 
against the estate of a deceased person, was sold at $4.25, 
Several circulars signed by Alexander Hamilton when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury, were sold at $1.12 to $1.87. 
President Madison, $2.87 down to 87e. 





DeatH or Dupiey«Setpen, Esg.—A letter 
from Paris announces the death of Dudley Selden, esq., of 
this city, after a short illness, He had a stroke of apoplexy 
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about four years ago in Paris, and has been an invalid ever 
since that time: his friends therefofe were not wholly un- 
prepared for the intelligence of his death. Dudley Selden 
was formerly a prominent member of the bar of this city, 
and was well known, though not successful, as a politician. 
He commenced his political career as a Democrat, and was 
elected to Congress by the Tammany Democracy of this 
city in 1832. To the surprise and disappointment of his po- 
litical iates, he opposed the policy of President Jack- 
son and of his party in reference to the recharter of the 
United States Bank, and finally resigned his seat before the 
expiration of his term, that his constituents might testify 
their approval of his course by reélecting him, an opportu- 
nity of which they neglected to avail themselves. Mr. Sel- 
den then joined his fortunes to Mr. Clay's, and was known 
for the remainder of his days as a Whig. He was a candi- 
date of that party once or twice for important offices, but 
never with any success, By the death of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Packard, a Cuban planter of immense wealth, Mr. Sel- 
den came into the possession of a large estate, which has 
engrossed all the time which he has had occasion or inclina- 
tion to devote to business of any kind since that time. Al- 
most immediately after the death of Mr. Packard, he left 
with his family for Paris, where he resided until his death. 

Death oF Jupce Jacxson.—Hon. Charles 
Jackson died in Boston last week , aged about 80 years. 
Judge Jackson was a brother of Dr. James Jackson. He 
was for some years an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. He was a distinguished lawyer, 
and a gentleman of many excellences of private character. 

Nicaracua.—On the 5th November Gen. Valle, 
of the Army of the Republic, delivered to Gen. Walker, let- 
ters intercepted by him, addressed by Gen. Corral and Gen. 
Martinez to Santos Guardiola, late a general officer of the 
Legitimist Army of Nicaragua. These letters, together with 
another from Gen. Corral to a friend, intercepted at the same 
time, betrayed the existence of a traitorous understanding 
between Gens. Corral and Martinez, Xatruch, and Guard- 
iola, to overturn the present Government of the Republic, 
which but a few days before, with the Bible in one hand 
and the treaty in the other, at the foot of the altar, in the 
temple of the Almighty, in the presence of his Saviour, he 
had sworn to respect, obey, and uphold. Gen. Corral was 
forthwith arrested, and charges and specifications were pre- 
pared against him, and a court-martial summoned to try 
him for high treason, forasmuch as he had invited Gene- 
rals Guardiola and Xatruch to come and with armed vio- 
lence disturb the peace of Nicaragua; and for conspiring 
with the enemies of the State to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, forasmuch as he had held treasonable 
correspondence with Generals Martinez and Xatruch. The 
court met, and after a patient examination and considera- 
tion of the proofs and letters, found him guilty of the charges 
and specification, and sentenced him to be shot. The find- 
ings and sentence were approved and confirmed on the 7th 
iust., and he was ordered to be shot in the Plaza at 12 
o'clock of the 18th. The hour was subsequently changed 
to 2 o'clock, in order to enable the, prisoner to complete his 
preparations for death. At that hour he was led forth, and 
in the presence of the garrison was shot in the great square 
of the city. He was much beloved by many, and was im- 
mensely popular in the country. He met his fate with the 
composure of a soldier, and was evidently a man worthy of 
a better fate. His countenance, though only some eighty 
hours had elapsed from his arrest to his execution, bore 
marks of the severe trials he had undergone. 


FOREIGN. 


Peace Rumors.—The news is, in several res- 





pects, contradictory. The rumors of advances on the partof | 


Russia for renewal of negociations for peace have multiplied, 
yet there are movements which look very little like peace. 
It is stated from Berlin, that the Czar's visit to the Crimea 
was only undertaken after the most urgent representations 
from Prinee Gortschakoff; also that, at the council of war 
held in the Czar's presence, the idea of evacuating the Cri- 
mea was given up, and it was resolved to retain possession 
of it as long as possible, 

Tae War.—No new scene has been acted on 
the theatre of war. In reference to the expected bom- 
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bardment of the North Forts, the War Correspondent of the 
Times, under date of Nov. 13, says: The duello between 
the north and south sides is intensely tedious and profitless ; 
it is also without loss—the stones alone suffer. I shall not 
be kind enough to tell the Russians where our batteries are 
to be, or what guns are to be in them.” Everything was 
going on satisfactorily at Kars up to the 8ist of October. 
Gen. Mouravieff still maintained the blockade. Advices 
from Constantinople of the 22d inst., announce the arrival 
there of a portion of the English fleet from the Black Sea, 
and the arrival of the American squadron from the Mediter- 
ranean. The French were recruiting on a grand scale for 
their Foreign Legion. Reinforcements from Kamiesch and 
Eupatoria had, on the 2ist ultimo, raised the force of the 
Allies at Kertsch and Yenikale to the strength of 45,000- 
Several dispatches which have been received from the seat 
of war in Asia, would lead to the conclusion that Omer 
Pacha has by this time entered Kutais; but before attaching 
too great credence to the news, more authentic dispatches 
must be received. A despatch from Marseilles siates, that, 
on the 15th, the Russian batteries on the north of Sebasto- 
pol commenced firing red-hot shot, to which the Allies re- 
plied. A despatch dated Sebastopol, Nov. 17, contains an 
account of a terrible explosion which took place on the 15th. 
The General says: Even at headquarters, perhaps two and 
a half miles distant, the explosion burst open and broke the 
windows. The result of this lamentable occurrence was as 
follows: One officer and twenty non-commissioned officers 
and men killed; four officers and 112 non-commissioned and 
men wounded, with one missing. Rear Admiral Lyons has 
been promoted to be “Admiral of the Blue.” The squadron 
under his immediate orders remain in the Black Sea 
EneLanp.—The lesser arrangements of the Ca- 
binet have been at length definitely announced. Two ad- 
ditions are made—in the persons of Lord Stanley, of Alder- 
ley, who retains his present post as President of the Board 
of Trade; and of Mr. Baines, who is appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. It has been already stated that 
the Duke of Argyle is the new Postmaster-General, and 
the Privy Seal is given to Lord Harrowby, who vacates the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster to make room for 
Mr Baines. Frederick Peel, under Secretary of the War- 
Department, has resigned, and it is not the intention of 
Government to appoint a Parli t will meet 
for business January 18. Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia, 
has arrived in London, and has met with a most enthusias- 
tic reception. Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has arrived 
in London, and a series of concerts and oratorios are to be 
given under the direction of Mr. Mitchell, at Exeter Hall. 





France.—The melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Admiral Bruat is received. Count Mole died on 
the 24th, at his resid , at Champlatreux. He was struck 
by apoplexy while at dinner, and almost immediately ex- 
pired. Official returns show the total number of persons 
who visited Paris during the Exposition, was 579,549, name- 
ly: 410,945 French and 168,604 foreigners, exclusive of per- 
sons who took up their residence in the environs of the city: 





Avstria.—The Emperor of Austria, in order 
to show his satisfaction at the conclusion of the Concordat, 
has sent to the Pope the sum of 250,000 francs towards 
the construction of the monument of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Decorations have also been conferred on the dig- 
nitaries who drew up the Concordat, and among others, on 
Cardinal Santucci and Bishop Valenziani. The Emperor has 
accepted the Pope's invitation to visit Rome, but he will 
not proceed to Italy till February next. 


Denmark.—The High Court of Denmark is de- 
clared competent to proceed with the trial of the Ex-Minis- 
ter. Gen. Canrobert has been received at Copenhagen with 
honors similar to those which were showered on him at 
Stockholm, but his reception by the people was less enthusi- 
astic. The Paris papers say that his mission was perfectly 
successful. He has left on his return to France. Copen- 
hagen accounts state that the Conference on the Sound 
Dues took place on the 20th ult., when all the European 
States interested in the question were represented, but the 
United States refused to take a part in the discussion, un- 
der the pretext that they bad made certain special arrange- 
ments with the Danish Government in the matter. 
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Traty.—A terrible water-spout took place re- 
cently at Messina and Tunis, doing great damage. A Roman 
letter mentions that the Consistory, for D ber, will open 
on the 2ist, and the promotion of Cardinals, which has been 
so often postponed, will then take place. Among the can- 
didates spoken of, are the Archbishop of Vienna, who con- 
ducted the negotiation of the Concordat, and M. Di Pietro, 
formerly Papal Nuncio at Lisbon. The Pope has just cre- 
ated M. Villecourt, Bishop of La Rochelle, a resident Cardi- 
nal; he is a personal friend of the Pope, and noted for piety 
and learning. 





Spam.—A difficulty has arisen between the 
English and Spanish authorities in consequence of an Eng- 
lish ship, called the Valiant, having been fired into by a 
Spanish guarda-costa, ‘in the neutral waters of Tangiers. 
Explanations are demanded. 





Viterary Yotices. 


Tae Axconoiic Controversy. By R. T. Trall, 

M.D., Fowler and Wells, New York. 

The friends of the Maine law have in this work a much- 
needed and timely text book. How few among all who ad- 
vocate temperance, or rather abstinence from aleoholic beve- 
rages, really understand its philosophy! Not long since an 
able article appeared in the Weetminster Review, under the 
head of “The Physiological Errors of Teetotalism,” in 
which the author “ proven,” from scientific data, and from 
such authorities as Liebig, Moleschott, Pereira, Carpenter, 
and others of the medical profession, and also from “ expe- 
rience and observation,” that alcohol was actually a “ respi- 
ratory food,” and as such was not to be condemned indis- 
criminately as a poison, but to be used moderately and pra- 
dently as a nutriment. 

It is easy to see that if this position can be sustained, all 
attempts to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating drinks by 
statutory enactments must fail, and ought to fail. 

Many temperance writers have replied to the Westmins- 
ter, but no one has met the main position—the reasons 
urged for the use of alcohol as “respiratory food.” In fact 
the temperance people seemed about to let the case go by 
default, when Dr. Trall took the matter in hand, and in a 
masterly review of the whole subject, making a book of one 
hundred and twenty pages, he bas met fairly and squarely 
every position of his opponent. He has even gone further, 
and controverted Liebig’s doctrine of “respiratory food,” 
and in so doing he has advanced positions utterly at va- 
riance with al! the commonly-received notions of medical 
men in relation to food, poisons, and medicines, 

Opinions and doctrines so radical, so revolutionary, can 
hardly fail to attract the attention of medical philosophers, 
physiologists. and chemists, and will, no doubt, elicit criti- 
cism in the proper quarter. 

As the opponents of the Maine law have, in the West- 
minster Review, the best that can be said on their side of 
the question, so the friends of prohibitory legislation have 
all that need be said on the other. We commend the work 
alike to the friends and foes of statutes to prevent “intem- 
perance, pauperism, and crime,” as being what its title im- 
ports, the “ Aleoholic Controversy,” viewed from every 
scientific and philosophical stand-point. 

Price, 25 cents per copy; one dozen copies for $2; one 
hundred copies for $12 50; one thousand copies for $100, 








Rose Crark. By Fanny Fern. Mason, Brothers, 

publishers, New York. $1 25. 

There is perhaps no better writer of brief sketches, des- 
criptions, or paragraphs than Fanny Fern. We cannot say 
the same of her as a novelist ; and it is only because we find 
scattered through the pages of Rose Clark isolated passages 
beautiful in themselves that we ean call the book as a whole 
passable. The characters are overdrawn. There are no 
merely good people in it, all are saints or devils; the former 
never do a wrong thing—the latter a good one. The inci- 
dents are most unnatural and improbable. New chara:ters 
are introduced at any time the circumstances of the story 
seem to require it, and are unceremoniously dismissed. As 
a story we do not like it; but as diamonds are found among 
sand, so here among pages of matter, neither interesting or 
instructive, occasionally sparkle gems of the first water. 
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EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE Spirit 
Manrrestations. By Robert Hare, MD. New York: 
Partridge & Brittan. Price, prepaid by mail, $2.00. 


This work has created quite a sensation in the public 
mind, partly because the author has a high reputation in the 
sclentific world, and has been well known as what is called 
a sceptic, and partly because it claims to present something 
like a scientific demonstration, by means of machinery, of 
the existence of spirits, and their communion with mortals. 
It will doubtless prove interesting to those engaged in the 
investigation of the subject. We refer such to the adver- 
tisement of it in another column. 


Wryyte ann I. New York: J.C. Derby. 12mo, 
pp. 400. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25. 

A pleasant school-girlish book, which commends itself to 
the young, and may be read by all without moral damage. 
Woman anp Her Diseases, from the Cradle to 

the Grave. By Edward H. Dixon, M.D. New York: 

A. Ranney. 12mo., pp. 317. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.00. 

The purpose of this volume is to afford woman the means 
of instructing herself in a knowledge of the laws of life and 
health, and the peculiarities of her physical structure, an 
acquaintance with which are indispensable to her welfare 
and happiness. The Zrening Post says:—*“ The author is 
a practical surgeon of long standing, and a pupil of Dr. 
Mott; he has handled the various subjects with delicacy, 
yet with an apparent determination to communicate trath 
with the utmost force and earnestness.” 


Henrietta Ropinson. By D. Wilson. New 
York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.25. 

A complete account of the trial of this noted murderess, 
with a sketch of her life. We have not read it, and do not 
recommend works of its class, however well written, believ- 
ing that they foster and create morbid and most undesirable 
tastes and feelings, and that any good lessons they may be 
supposed to teach are more than overbalanced by their har- 
dening and debasing influences. - 


Tue Piymovru Cotiection or Hymns, for the 
Use of Christian Congregations. New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. [For price see advertisement.] 

This compilation was made by Henry Ward Beecher, who 
evidently spared no pains in collecting and arranging the 
materials of which it is composed. It is probably the best 
book of the kind extant. Much attention (Mr. Beecher says 
in his preface) has been given to the Great Humanities 
which the Gospel develops, wherever it is faithfully and 
purely preached. The hymns of Temperance, of Human 
Rights and Freedom, of Peace, and of Benevolence, will be 
found both numerous, energetic, and eminently Christian. 
No pains have been spared tosecure a full expression to the 
whole religious feeling and activity of our times. 


A New Frower ror Cuipren.-—-By M. Maria 
Child, For children from eight to twelve years old. New 
York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 16mo, pp. 311. $1.00. 

Mrs. Child is well known as an agreeable writer for the 
young, and this volume of true stories will not diminish her 
reputation in that particular. It is a pleasant book, and the 
spirit of it is healthy and benignant. 
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Essay on Party. By Philip C. Friese, Esq. New 

York : Fowler and Wells. Price 25c. 

In the work named above, which has just been publish- 
ed, the writer takes the ground that so long as people hold 
different views on subjects connected with the Government, 
so long party spirits must and should exist ; but that when 
the particular questions upon which those parties join issue 
are settled, or appear in new form, so often must the par- 
ties themselves be dissolved, and new parties to meet new 
issues be created. A faction which exists, because it has 
existed, is not a party, but a set of dupes, doing the will of 
office seekers. Lofty minded, free thinking citizens of a Re- 
publie only strive for party until some great principle is 
settled. 

He briefly reviews some of the leading questions of the 
day, and traces them to their necessary results. He speaks 
not as a politician, but as one who, from a standpoint 
above the so-called party influence, sees thewhole movement. 
The work will be eagerly read, and approved by all who are 
not partizans rather than citizens. 





Miscellany, 


Among the Best Books in the English Language. 
Goop Booxs ror Hotimay PrResents.—Sent 
prepaid by first mail at prices annexed: 


Hores anp Heirs ror THe Youne or Bora 
Sexes. Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Avocation, Health, A t, Music, Conv tion, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affection, 
Courtship and Marriage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 
87 cents; Gilt $1. 








Arms anp Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
on Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Education, Improvement, the 
Moral and Sociai Duties of Wedded and Single Life. A new 
and first-rate work. Same author. Price 87 cents; Gilt $1. 


Tue Ways or Lire; Or, Tae Ricgut Way anp 
tae Wrone Way, tas Taeve Way anp tue Faise Way. 
A very excellent work, Same author. Price 50 cents. 

These three works—Hopes and Helps, Aims and Aids, and 
The Ways of Life—will be sent in plain binding for $2. 
Address Fowtzer anp Wet1s, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 

P.8. A year’s subscription to our three Journals, Lire 
ItivsTratep, weekly, The Parenoioeicat and Warer- 
Cure Journal, would be most acceptable presents for all 
the members of a family, Three dollars pays for the three 
a year. 


Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. All those who are entitled to Prem- 
iums, will please instruct the publishers how, what, and 
when to send. 

A sincuLar Sate.—A late number of the Ca- 
lifornia Transcript says: 

Joaquin's Head and Three-Fingered Jack's Hand.— 
Joaquin Murieta and his head have become historic ; but it 
is doubtful whether the head on the shoulders of that cele- 
brated bandit was ever subjected to more vicissitudes than 
it has been since it was severed therefrom by Captain Harry 
Love, and buried in a jar of spirits. Whilst an animated 
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an original partner in the banking house of Burgoyne & Co. 
When next heard of, these trophies will be in the cabinet of 
some museum in London, Paris, or New York, as it is, we 
understand, the intention of the purchasers to present them 
to an institution of the kind. Their history will be, as it al- 
ready has been, worth tracing. 

[If it should be the pleasure of Jupex Lyon to place 
those “specimens” in our Free Casrvet, it will give us 
pleasure to exhibit them to the students of Phrenology. We 
have casts from the heads of all the most notorious murder- 
ers, which have been executed in Europe or America for 
many years past. But we will make room for this, which 
was once the terror of California.—Eps. A. P. J.] 


Art Decorations—Fresco Partrnc.—One of 
the many cheering evidences of the progress of refinement 
and taste among our people, is the constantly increasing at- 
tention given to the art-decoration of the better class of 
dwellings, churches, educational, and other public edifices. 
Blank, bare, unmeaning walls, or walls covered with crudely 
designed paper-hangings, are beginning to be looked upon 
with distaste, as an eyesore or deformity, by the more intel- 
ligent and cultivated portion of the community. This is 
largely owing to the influences of a temporary sojourn in 
the elegant capitals of the Old World, among the art-glories 
that have cost ages of development and culture to produce. 
At home, every form of beauty or deformity must neces- 
sarily meet the eye, turn as it may; and here, beauty and 
harmony of spirit too often become fatally marred by in- 
elegant and discordant surroundings. There is a class of 
public structure in America well adapted to art-decoration, 
but almost universally neglected. Our churches, artistically 
viewed, exhibit few interesting features beyond those of ex- 
terior form. How cold and paltry their internal decora- 
tions! The graces of architecture are, it is true, in many 
cases, theirs; but when the architect has termi d his la- 
bors, the artist should commence his. But stolid indiffer- 
ence, or deep-rooted prejudice, bars*the way, and the car- 
penter and upholsterer fill, with lumbering furniture and 
unsightly drapery, the space that offers so fair a field for the 





employment of high art, in the deditation of God's temple. 


Fresco painting has always occupied the highest place 
among the means of interior architectural decoration, and 
in glancing over the world’s history, we find evidences of 
very great perfection in this beantiful art. Indeed, fresco 
designs have received the attention of artists of the greatest 
renown. Some of the most touching and startling creations 





part of the daring robber, it swept the State with a rapidity 
almost marvellous, and seemed to be ubiquitous. In the 
chamber of its brain were ted sch of veng e 
and of bloodshed tly horrible to make the hai 
which formed the covering of its skull stand on end; and 
through its organ of sight it has more than a hundred times 
gazed on scenes that would have paled a skin less hardened 
than that which was stretched by nature over its finely 
formed features. 

Severed from the body by the stalwart conqueror of the 
robber, it was securely encased in preserving spirits, and for 
the first time in many years rested without care. From 
mountain to town, and from town to city it was conveyed, 
and its arrival in the metropolis of the State excited almost 
as much commotion as that of a newly elected Governor. 
Like a rhinoceros or Barnum's mermaids, it was set up for 
a show ; the papers teemed with accounts of the great won- 
der, and hundreds flocked, at the rate of a dollar a head, to 
gaze upon those features which in life and in their own 
imaginations had filled them with horror. 

In company with the head of Joaquin was also exhibited 
the hand of “ Three-Fingered Jack,” his partner in crime, 
who fell by his side. Like California “lions,” the head and 
the hand had their day, and were then almost forgotten. 
We have said “almost,” and properly too, for they have 
again turned up, and in a manner no less marvellous than 
they often did in the mountains when last expected. They 
have been sold at Sheriff's sale. By reference to the Times 
and Transcript of yesterday, it will be seen that “ William 
R. Gorham, sheriff of San Francisco county, by virtue 
of an execution issued out of the Superior Court,” offered 
for sale in front of the Court House, “the head of the no- 
torious robber Joaquin Murieta, and the hand of Three- 
Fingered Jack.” At twelve o'clock, the hour advertised, 
the sale took plave, and these natural curiosities were knock- 
ed down by the Sheriff for $36, to Judge Lyons, formerly of 
the Supreme Court of our State, and John V. Plume, Esq., | 








of Raphael and Michael Angelo adorn the walls of the most 
wonderful ecclesiastic edifices of the world, as well as the 
residences of monarchs. Hitherto we have been compelled 
to employ foreign architects and artists, who, but too often, 
are merely obstinate, second-rate copyists of foreign ideas 
and designs. We have been led to this expression of a well 
considered conviction, from an extended examination of a 
large number of specimens of fresco painting, finished, and 
others now in process of completion in this city; among 
which may be named the ladies’ ordinary, at the Astor 
House; the residence of Colonel Richard M. Hoe, No. 41 
East Sixteenth-street ; and the elegant residence of John R- 
Ford, Esq., of New-Branswick, New Jersey; each of which 
has been executed by Mr. J.S. D'Orsay, No. 343 Broadway. 
The originality, delicacy, and singular appropriateness of 
the designs, blended with an exceeding softness of tone 
without interfering with the effective boldness of this style 
of art, give Mr. D'Orsay an enviable distinction as a deco- 
rator in fresco. All fresco colors, unless laid on in oil, at an 
enormous expense, are changed and destroyed by the pre- 


| sence of moisture, which invariably produces discoloration 


and mildew. In Mr. D'Orsay's colors we could detect no 
trace of oil or fatty matter, but, on the contrary, a chemical 
combination seems to be produced which renders the fres- 
coed walls impervious to the action of water and the brush 
—the surface appearing like steatite (soapstone). This pe- 
culiar style of fresco is very nearly as cheap as the ordinary 
water-colors, and is the result of a system of elaborate ex- 
periments made by Mr. D'Orsay with all substances likely 
to secure the long-sought desideratum of a cheap and dura- 
ble system of fresco painting. This important American 
discovery will, doubtless, lead to a more general introduc- 
tion of decoration into the dwellings of our citizens, 
as the danger of defacing or discoloration is entirely out of 
the question from the nature of the color-composition. We 
recommend all who have it in contemplation to erect, or 
who have already erected, substantial and elegant resi- 
deneces, to examine the above-named specimens of Mr. 
D'Orsay's elegant method of fresco decoration —Home 
fowrnal, 
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UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tue above engraving is an excellent representation of the 
bnilding now used by the United States Government for 
the promotion of Agriculture and Mechanical Improve- 
ments. 

This edifice was originally designed by Wm. P. Elliott 
(now deceased), formerly Engineer and Solicitor of Patents, 
at Washington, D. ©. It was approved and adopted by the 
24th Congress, under the Administration of Andrew Jack- 
son. The entire superintendence of its construction was 
entrusted to Robert Mills; and it is probable very much is 
due to him for its present beauty and perfection. 

The work of its construction was commenced in 1836; 
but a part . f it, however, was finished until more than four 
years afterward. The number of rooms of various dimen- 
sions, are about 100; one large hall—the gallery designed 
for exhibition of works of art and national skill—occupies 
1,100 by 65 feet ; most of the rooms are much smaller, and 
used as offices for the various departments, as examiners, 
clerks, draughtsmen, machinists, measurers, &c. 

We cannot here give a complete description of the inter- 
nal structure of the Patent Office, without the aid of dia- 
grams. In a future number of the P. J. we may be able to 
furnish them. A department of this office particularly in- 
teresting to an immense number of our readers, is the Agri- 
cultural, Information is collected from a large number of 
the most distinguished agriculturists of various parts of 
the United States, being the result of many years practical 
experience; and the information, so collected, is publish- 
ed annually, as part of the Report of the Commissioners of 
Patents, and may generally be obtained, without charge, by 
any person, on application to the Member of Congress from 
the district of the applicant. One room in this building is 
allotted expressly for the deposit of choice seeds collected 
from various parts of the earth, which are designed for dis- 
tribution among farmers and horticulturists of our coun- 
try; for the purpose, generally, of testing their practical 
value among the products of our country.—This mode of 
distributing choice seeds, has already been the source of 
considerable profit to agriculturists, and will, doubtless, 
be more extensively useful when more generally known. 
The cost of constructing this building was originally about 
$300,000; and over $100,000 have since been appropriated 
for its extension and improvement, making in all nearly 
half a million of dollars. The order of architecture, it will 
be observed, is the Grecian Doric. The more minute de- 
tails and the interior, however, are designed after the Par- 
thenon at Athens, which is a beautiful specimen of Athe- 
nian architecture; a part of which is still standing in that 
city of ancient grandeur. 

Those of our readers who have not already taken a view 
of the world of curiosities deposited in this building, should 
by no means fail to do so whenever circumstances call them 
to visit the seat of our National Government. 








The Inventors’ Own Office, at Fowler and Wells, is a safe 
and reliable .method of getting any business transacted at 
the Patent Office at Washington, which inventors or others 
may require to be done. 





Tue Vermont WinpMitt.—We are happy to 
perceive the interest that is taken in all parts of the coun- 
try, by the announcement of a new labor-saving machine, 
brought into successful operation. Since it was announced 
that we were prepared to furnish a new, and, a8 we believe, 
the best wind power ever used, to such as had occasion for 


it, it has been responded to in a manner that predicts entire | 
success. Indeed it tells us we must be active in ordertosup- | 


ply the demand. Our gratification in its success arises far less 
from the consideration of any pecuniary recompense which 
jt may afford us, than for the great good it will do in ex- 
tracting power 80 easily from one of the great natural ele- 





ments, and saving that physical strength which wearies and 
exhausts so many limbs and muscles, and tires so many 
nerves. The power that sweeps over the earth in the form 
of ArtEeL, would do tenfold more labor than ali men, ani- 
mals, engines, or electrical machines on the globe. The 
difficulty hitherto consisted in bringing it to the place, and 
making it perform the purposes required. Although wind is 
not sufficiently concentrated to render it available at pre- 
sent where a very great power is requisite: still, for all 
the ordinary purposes of common life, where a few horse- 
power only is y, it is d y more 
than any other yet discovered. 

One of our smallest sized windmills, which costs 
but $30, will perform during the year a great amount 
of hard labor. It will work on the farm, in the garden, or 
in the workshop; even this small size mill will saw wood, 
wash clothes, pump a smal! stream of water, shell corn, turn 
a grindstone, turn a lathe, and even turn a small sized grind- 
ing mill, &., &e. Several families may get all their wheat, 


ideal ical 
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buckwheat and corn-meal ground by one of these mills, and 
with the expense of a very few minutes time per day. 

A farmer, or mechanic, who is arranging about him the 
conveniences of life, should not omit the introduction of 
some means to save unpleasant and unnecessary drudgery 
and toil, which always mar the enjoyment of a “happy 
home.” For prices, sizes, &c, of the Vermont WINDMILL, 
see advertisement in another column. 

Its construction will be readily understood by reference 
to the engraving. The radical feature in which this ma- 
chine differs from others, is simply this: It governs the ob- 
liquity of its cwn fans, &, to the wind, by means of the cen- 
trifugal force of those fans. Each is furnished with a heli- 
cal or spiral slot and pin, made fast in the arm, as seen at ¢, 
fig. 2. In case of acceleration, the tendency of the fans is to 
overcome a suitable coiled spring, or a weighted lever— 
which is carefully covered to preserve it from the effects of 
storms and ice—and slides on the pin, and turns the fan 
more and more edgewise to the wind, presenting less sur- 
face. When the velocity of the wheel is diminished, the 
spring or weighted governor immediately draws the fans in 
an opposite direction, and the same slot and pin turn them 
more to the wind, always adjusting itself to the necessities 
of the occasion. 

Farmers and others in want ofa cheap motive power, 
should look to the inducements offered of putting up wind- 
mills upon their farms or premises. 





Hovsewives, ATTeNTION.— There is on exhi- 
bition at the Fair of the American Institute, at the Crystal 
Palace, a specimen of the simplest and best washing machine 
(Wisner's patent) we have ever seen, and we have seen 
models of several hundreds at the Patent Office. This ma- 
chine occupies the space of an ordinary wash tub, mounted 
on a stool—which in fact is its form—say a space of thirty 
inches square. A standard rises in the centre of the tub, 
down which is slid a circular board, the under side of which, 
as also the upper side of the tub’s bottom, is ribbed some- 
what like, only ina manner superior to, the ordinary hand 
washboard. This board rests upon ashoulder ofthe standard 
when the tub is empty, and slides up to accommodate any 
amount of clothes that may be put in the wash. The board 
is connected with a light frame having a cross-bar handle 
resting on the tub’s standard. The washer takes hold of 


this handle, and finds herself able to work the machine with 
the greatest ease and freedom from fatigue - and that she 
can do more than six times the washing she could do by 
hand, and do it better. There is no scrubbing off buttons, 
and no tearing clothes. We have seen certificates from 
several of our hotel keepers, and from the Superintendent 
of the Juvenile Asylum and others, who have thoroughly 
tested it, and they all pronounce it the ne plus ultra of 
washing machines, One person can wash more with it than 
half-a-dozen can by hand, or with any of the other household 
machines in use. It costs only five or six dollars, and in 


any large family will pay for itself in a month. The pro- 
rietors of the patent have their depot in Broadway, two 
low doors Chambers street, in the basement. Women- 
folk, if you are wise you will try this washing machine— 
right off.—Hvening 


irror. . 
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Pror. M. Verenes’ ? Ex ecTRO-CHEMI- 
cat Batus.—The efficacy of the Electro- 
Chemical Baths, in extracting from the haman 
system ail metalic substances, either taken as medi- 
cine, or absorbed, while exercising the professions of 
painters, gilders, looking-giass platera, etc., is no longer 
@ question of doubt. 

Prof. Vergnes’ experience warrants him in affirming 
and guaranteeing tint theee baths will relieve and per” 
manently cure all those «M.cted with Rheumatism 
(loflammatory or Chronic), Paralysie, Nearalgia, Con- 
tracted Mascles, and the varicus nervous and dyspep- 
tie affections eaceed by the presence of m oeralsin the 
system. The remedy is simple in ite arrangement, and 
almost ine’antaneous to ite effect; differing far from ail 
other medical expedi ata, it simply strengthens Nature 
in her effi: acy, by an agent at once potent and kindred 
in charactr, and thus eoables herto expe! the morbid 
causes of dstarbance, and to reform the normal condi 
tions of bealth 

A large, well fornished, and appoin'ed house has b-en | 
opened at 1:0 Baoapway, where the Prof. wil! give | 
hie personal attentivn to those who may require bis eer- | 
vices. He will be assisted by on intelligent and com 
petent physician, and for the better convenience of se 
of bie patients will continue bis branch cotablishment at at | 
200 Sixem Aven 

He begs to ra the medical profession and the 

ablic, that he bas made arrangements which will ena- 

le him to give the baths at the houses of those patients | 
who are unable to visit him. 

Several new methods have been devised, and applied 
with great enccese to local inflummation. As the appli- 
cation of the bath by incompetent or unsktiful persons 
might result in serious injury, instead of benefit, patients | 
would do weil to apply to Prof. Vergnes’ direct, or at 
least to horoughly satiefy themselves as to the com- | 
pow y of such as may propose its application. 

— Persons from the country may be accommoda- 
tea. with board ir the same building. 

A fow students received. Dee 8tb 
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FROM THE PRESS. 


“This paper in point of literary merit now 
| stands unsurpassed by any other in the coun- 
| try, and the cheap rate at which it is furnished 
| should insure its presence in every family.”— 
Tue Ww IDOW Br DOTT Paden | Weekly Herald, Freehold, N. J. 


| 

Syno laughter- | 7 

ee Cage aes of Ge ont “ This paper is one of the best in the United 
provoking book. | 


From the New York Daily News: “ This is States, and it is bound to have a run—those 
a book of genuine hamor. Mr, Samuel Slick, Esq | who take it may be bownd to lend it to their 
may a8 well take up his hat, make his bow, and | neighbors; but if they properly appreciate it, 
retive, Parts of the book exceed any papers from will have it bound to keep at home "— Weat- 
the pen of the Mlustrious Mrs, Caudle; but it is | ern Ado. 
Yankee hamor and fun, The old lady is presented | 
to us as the wife of Deacon Hezekiah Bedott. She| “It presents the cleanest face, the clearest 
aids him to the grave, sets her cap for almost all | type, and the most useful and interesting 
the marriageabie men in Wiggleton, makes an ex- amount of reading matter ever before pre- 
cursion to Screbdlebill to visit her sister, learns *, 

; — Ti . tator. 
that Elder Abednego Shadrac Sniffice has become sented to the public Tioga Co. Agi e 
a widower ; though a violent Presbyterian before,| “ Decidedly one of the most readable ors 
y 

she all at once becomes fascinated with the Baptist | on our table. Its typographical execution is 
doctrines of the Elder, and becomes a devout at- excelle nt, and its embellishments are life-like. 
tendaut on his powerful preaching. The elder is 
‘took sick’—Widow Bedott sends him consolation 
in the shape of some poet lines ; and as these afford | | entertaining character. —People's Advocate.” 
a fair specimen of the widow's poetic talent, we | 
select a couple of stanzas of average merit from the | 
lines to Elder SniMes : 





“ Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- : 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever » 
"—Bufalo Christian Advocate, 


“ Without a parallel."— True Free Soiler. 


*Oh, Reverend Sir. I do declare, 

It drives me most to frenzy, 
To think o’ you lying’ there, 
Down sick with infuenzy. 


seen. 


* A body thought it was enongh 
To mourn yer wife's departer, 
Without such trouble as this ‘ere e _ 
To come a follering arter.’ 4 people."—.Vew iork Tribune, 
“ The poetry and some medicine sent, to be dipt 
in hot vinegar every ‘ten minates’ all night, to 
make the Eider rest comfortably, worked a cure, | 
and enabled the widow to take advantage of the! 


FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, A YEAR. 
absence of the disease to carry off the patient 


which she did by marrying bim—he being all the | Single Copy, $2 00 | Twelve Copies, $15 00 
When she wes not worth her shoeetrings.  ”’| Five Copies, 8 00 | Fifteen IT 00 
Seven 10 00 | Twenty 20 00 





. 
** shortly before the Elder ‘popped the question,’ “ 
the widow retired to a grove near the house, and 
there sang « plaintive ditty, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 


“ 


*T heerd him preach—I heerd bim pray— 
I heerd him sweetly sing 
Dear Suz! how I did feel that day! 
It wae a dretful thing! 


now or at any time. Please address 


* Pull forty dollars would I sive 
If we'd contiunered apart 
For though he's made my spite live, 
He's surely burst my heart 


“ The widow's song was overheard by the Elder anenmnmapeae 
and what follows the reader will find in the book, 
which ts got up with ‘taking lllustrations,’" One 
elegant 12mo vol 23. 

J.C. DEABY, Publisher, New York, and for sale 
by all Booksellers 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 

All works on Phrenology, Phvstology, Hydro- 
pathy, and Mesmerism, for sele at this office. 
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Its contents are of the most instructive and 


“It shows the well-known energy and tact : scription. 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the ; that suits me so well as Lire ILLvsTRarTEp.” 
; —€. C., Canastola, N. Y. 
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“We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union."—Rhode Island Reformer. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED: WEEKLY. 

A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, Litera- 
Ture, Science, and the Arts; to Eyxtrertamment, Improvement, and 
Procress. Designed to encourage a spirit of Hopx, Mantixess, SELF- 
RELIANCE, and Activity among the people ; to point out the means of 
profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the leading ideas of 
the day ; to record all signs of progress ; and to advocate political 
and industrial rights for all classes. Published at Two Dotians a Year. 


Its columns contain Origioal Essays—Historical, Biographical, ard Descriptive 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure—Poetry, Painting, Music, 
ture—with Engraved Views of Buildings, &c.; articlés on Science, Agricultare, 


Sculpture, Architec- 


Physiology, Educhtion, Business, the Markets, General News, all 
| combining to render it one of the Best Famity NewspaPers In THe WoRLD. 


“It has a remarkably clear face and clear 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste."—Home Journal. 


“The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under oar observation.”— 
Rising Star. 

“Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose."—Knickerbocker Magazine. 


“Not only excellent, but unsurpassed.”"— 
Oneida Chief. 


FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 

“It is the best paper for the money that is 
published. I have often found things in a 
single number worth more than the price for 
a year. Some of our ladies here think they 
could do as well without their own life, as 
yours, when the latter isa day or two behind- 
hand.”"—D. N. R., Oneida Co., N. Y. 


“Lire [Luvsteatep is a model newspaper, 
; not equalled by any other that I know of. I 
wish it visited every family in the land.”"—. 
A. T., New Brighton, Ps. 


“TI am poor, but I do not know how to live 
; without ‘Lire, therefore continue my sub- 
I am acquainted with no paper 


For LIFE ILLUSTRATED, Half a Year. 


Single Copy, $1 00 | Twelve Copies, $7 50 
Five Copies, 4 00 | Fifteen e 8 50 
Seven 5 00 | Twenty 10 00 


“ “ 


Lire ILLUsTRATED will be sent to new subscribers three months, in clubs 
of twenty copies for twenty-five cents each. Subscriptions may commence 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


ja For Turee Dotiars—$3, in advance, a copy of Lire ILLustTRaTED, 
the Purenocoercat JournaL, and the Watrer-Cure Journat will be sent a 
year to one address. Now is the time to get up Clubs. 
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(ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 


COMPANY 


18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
low rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the State of Illinois, It passes from endto 
end, throughthe richest and must fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted bere ang there wi:h magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves. The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 

jetiva ion. They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire length. 

The soil isa dark, rich mould, from one to five 
fee: in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 
tion of wheai, Indian corn, &c 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod ia sure to yield very large profits One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 50 per acre. By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year. 

The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois, 
over high-priced iands in the Eastern and Middle 
States, is known to be much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market, The rapid iucrease and growth of floarish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for farm produce 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin 8, at from $1 60 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transporting grain and produce from 
farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
direct to the ¥reat Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 
acre higher than in government iands inIowa. In 
other words, that it costs so much more to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country weet of the Missis- 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 
mach more profitable to locate on the line of this rail- 


road. “ 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalmente—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others annu- 
ally thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved 10th February, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT, 
PER ANNUM, 

As a security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
but it mast be understood that one tenth ot the land 
purchased shali yearly be brought under cultivation. 
Longer credits at six per cent. per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 

It ie believed that the price, long credit and low rates 
of interest charged for these lands, will enable a man 
with a few hundred dollars in cash, aod ordinary indus 
try, to make himself independent before all the par- 
chase money becomes due. In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country wi!l probably have increas: d 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany applicants, to give infor- 
mation and aid in eelecting lands. 

Large Plats, showing the precise location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office. 
Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany’s Lands, and — cee ag inter sting in- 
——_, etters fiom re- 

pectable tarmers Neroaghian the State, may be had on 


= Seliention at the office of the Company, No. 52 Mivhi- 
gan-av., Chicago. 


CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 








Oct.6t- Land Agent Central Railroad Co. 
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Enciish NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE.— | 
We learn from a well informed source that the 
enterprising caterer for the newspaper reading 
public of Liverpool, Mr Charles Willmer, who 


land, out of the great capital, and which newspaper, 
“ The Northern Daily Times,” still leads the van of the 
provincial newspapers in that country, has just com- 
pleted an arrangement with the English Government 
for the cheaper exp ion of the of that 





epeP 


rice —Evenine Mrrmor. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, and ali the 
English newspapers, are supplied to dealers cheaper 
then ever. 

See article on English Newapaper Enterprise, in the 
Evening Mirror for Dee. 10, above, which shows that the 
cheapest piace to buy is at Cuartes Wittwen’s Univer- 
an! Englich and Foreign Newspaper Ageucy, No. ivi 
Fulton st. (24 floor), New York. 

Cuantes Witmer, No 19 South Jobn st., Liverpool, 
Engiand, 

Asruve Wriiwer, Agent. 

N. b.— Papers per the Baltic now on sale, 


Two New Books sy Perer Parter! 
Now ready, I. THE BALLOON TRAVELS of 
Ropert Merry and his Youne Frienps over 
various countries of Europe. Edited by Peter 
Vaxiey, With eight Orgmal Desgos, Ove pandsome 
12mo , $1.00. The same, in full gilt sides and edges, 
$1.50. Il. THE VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND AD. 
VENTURES of Grreert Go-Anean, in Foreign Parts. 
Elited by Perer Paatsy. With eight Original De- 
sign Ooe handsome i2mo, 1.00 The same, in full 
gilt sides and edges , 61.50. 

« Every child in the United States who has any taste 
for good books will brighten up at the name of the vene- 
rable Peren Partty. Two new volumes from his 
charmingly garrulous pen will as welcome as the 
Thanksgiving roast tarkey. In the “ BALLOON TRAV- 
ELS” you have a bird’s-eye view of the most interes'- 
ing portions of Europe, as you soar into the upper air at 
the side of the famous Mr. Ropert Mamry. He is 
kind enovgn to tell you all about the curious things you 
are looking down upon, and by the time you have fin- 
ished your aerial journey you will find that you know 
much more than when you started. ct. Gruezear Go- 
Aneap is another sort of person. He traveis over the 
best part of the world by land and sea, and has no taste 
tur riding in balloons. When he comeg home he has a 
plenty of stories to relate about the wonders he has 
seen abroad. Beside the delightful talk that Perse 
Parixy gives you in these books, they are full of fine 
engravings, which almost make you feel as if you 
seen the curiosities he tells about.””—N. Y. Damty Tat- 
BUSS. J. C. DERBY, Publisher, New York. 

And for sale by all Booksellers. Single copies sent 
by mail. 

















TeacuEers, ATTENTION ! — Perhaps 
the greatest educational event of this century 
is the publication of JOHNSON’S PHILOSO- 
PHICAL CHARTS. There are ten Charts in 
ail, each measuring 34 by 52 inches, and the set contains 
altogether about three bandred diagrams, illustratuve 
of the most important outline principles of the Natural 
Sciences. Besides the essential diagrams found in the 
ordinary text-books, these charts contain several origi- 
nal illustrations, and possess the merit rarely found in 
school-books—of being entirely or'ginal in plan and ar- 
rangement. They are, moreover, highly ornamental to 
a school room, and obviate the necessity of philesophi- 
cal apparatus, which would cost from $3.000 to $5 000. 
Price of the set of ten charts, neatly colored and mount- 
ed, an ied with an i 'y key (a bound 
book) $15, ‘The same neatly colored and bound, witb- 
out cloth and rollers, $5 per set. 

Booksellers, Teachers, Agents, and all interested in 
Educa'ion, are tfally uested to address the 
Publisher, ADOLPHUS RANNEY, No. 195 Broadway, 
New York 

Mr. Ranney has also the pleasvre to announce that he 
has purchased Evwarp H, Dixon, M. D . Eorron 
of the Scatrart, and acknowledged to be tne first Sor- 
ane in America, the etivie of a work entitled 

YOMAN AND HER DISEASES, from the Crad'e to 
the Grave; adapted exclus vely to ber instruction in 
the Physiology of her system, sod all the diseases of 
her critical periods ; with an appendix on the propriety 
of limiting the increase of family. Ke 

Mr. Ranney publishes, moreover, a large iist of other 
books, maps, ch: rts, and prints, which he has selected 
with direct reference to their saleability by agents, and 
he will be happy to send « catalogue to those who write 
for it. He has aleo made such arrangements as enable 
him to supply bis agents with any work published in 
New York at the publisher’s lowest wholesale . 

Tt is nearly unnecessary in this connection to reiterate 
the fact so well known to country bookeell+rs and trav- 
elling agents, that M-. Ranney is the most liberal whole. 
sale dealer in New York, and that agents do better 








with his pobheations than with those of any ctber pub- 
lisher, Some of Mr. Ranney’s agents are now making 
$20 per day. Address. 
ADOLPHUS RANNEY, 
195 Broadway, New York. 
N. B,—Editors conying the above shall receive Dix- 
on’s great work on Woman, post-psid. AR 
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STILL GREATER ATTRACTIONS! 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1856, 


FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME! THE PIONEER MAGAZINE! 
Especially devoted to the wants of the Ladies of America. 
Where this Magazine is taken in a house no other is wanted, as it com- 
prises all that could be obtained by taking three other Magazines. 


NEW FEATURES FOR 1856. 


A new and very in’ will be commenced in J » wb wgnve Harland, author of “ Alone,” and 
“ Hidden Path,” two novels that created an immense sensa’ the literary world. Also— 

Miss Virginia F. Townsend will commence in the February number a Novelette, which we know will strongly 
interest the readers of the “ Book.” 

Stories by an English Authoress. 

How to make Wax Flowers and Fruits.— With engravings. 

The Nurse and the Nursery. 

How to make a Bonnet. 


Troubles of an English Housekeeper. 

ae ae of Sketcbing Flowers from Natare — With engravings.—To be copied by the learner on paper to be 
co! . 

Maternal Counsels to a Daughter. Designed to aid her in the care of ber health, the improvement of her mind, 
and the evltivation of her beart. 


New style of Illuminating Windows and Lamp Shades, with engravings. 
Poetry and History of Finger Rings, illustrated; Shells for the Ladies, and where they come from, with 


gravings. 

‘This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1856.—New designs of interest to the ladies are inging up 
every day ; we shall avail ourselves of everything that can interest them, In fact,‘ Godey’s Lady's >”? will 

the interest of any other three magazines. 

In addition to the above will be continued in each No. : 

Godey’s splendid Stee] engravings. 

One bundred pages of reading. 

Godey’s challenge Fashion "Plates. In this, as in every other department, we defy rivalry or imitation. 

Embroidery patterns. Any quantity of them aregiven monthly. 

Mode! Cottagee. 

Dresr-mak ing, with diagrams to cut by. ’ 

Dress patterne—Infant’s and Children’s Dressese—All kinds of Crochet and Netting Work—Cloaks, Mantelets, 
Ta!mes, Collars, Chemisettes, Under Sleeves, Bonnets, Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise Slippers, Caps, 
Cloaks, aoeaieg Fancy Article:, Head Dresses, Hair Dressing, Robes for Night and Morning, Carriage 
Dresses, Bridel Dreeses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking Dresses, Riding Habits, Boys’ Clothing, Capes aud 
Cloaks, of Fur in season. Crochet and Netting Work, printed in Colors. 

DRAWING LESSONS for Youth--1,000 designs; Music, $3 worth is given every year ; the Nurse and the 
Nurseries, with full instructions ; Godey’s invaluable Recipes upon every subject. 


We would advise all who intend to subscribe to send in their orders soon, for if we do not make duplicate 
stereotype plates, it will be difficult to supply the demand, We expect onr list for 1854 will reach 100,000 copies. 
The best plan of subscribing is to seni your money direct to the publisher, Those who send large amounts had 
better send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts cannot be procured. Letters had better be registered—it only 
costs five cents extra, and their safe reception is insured. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One copy one year, $3. Two jes one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6. Five copies one year, and an 
extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. Eig it copies one year, and an extra copy to 
the person sending the clab, mak'ng nine copies, $15. Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 

3 The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 

Godey’s Lady's Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine beth one year for $3.50, 

The money must be all sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

3" Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 

2 A Specimen or Specimens will be sent direct to any Postmaster making the request, 

3” We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 

SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 

Who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines. 


Address, L. A GODEY, 


Dec 2t No. 113 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 





DICKINSON & DUMONT’S 


PATENT ELASTIC WATERPROOF PAINT, 


For SHIP’S USE, IRON VESSELS, OUTSIDE IRON or WOOD WORK, and is most valuable 
for ROOFS, SHIP’S BOTTOMS, STEAMERS, SMOKE PIPES, or any other woik constantly exposed to 
the action of water or the atmosphere. 

R. L. GILBERT, Agent, 
Jan No. 100 Water Street, New York, 


DECORATIONS IN FRESCO, 


FOR PARLORS, DINING ROOMS, CHURCHES, &c. 
D’ORSAY’S WATER-PROOF FRESCO. 


A new invention, under this heading, is offered to the public, for the 
interior decorations of Parlors, Dining Rooms, Halls, Hotels, Churches, &c., which, from its 
beauty, durability, and cheapness, must supersede all other modes of decorating, either by 
paper or painting, This is beyond all doubt one of the most important inventicns of tLe age, as the 
painting is in no peril from water, and obviates the necessity of baving rough walls to paint on, but 
can be applied to a smooth and most highly finished wall, no matter whether old or new, filling up all 
fractures and making old walls look equal to new ; forms a stone on the plaster in three weeks. The 
discoverer of this mode of painting has no claim on you further than a fair and impartial trial to test 
the matter, and is willing to decorate any room in the highest style of art, both in purity and unity of 
design, coloring, &c., and will forfeit the contract to any person who will impair the painting by 
water, after being allowed to dry ; and I am ready to give bends for the faithful performance of the 
same, By this method you will remember that the Water-Proof Composition is cheaper, more durable, 
and softer to theeye, than any material heretofore used as a decorative substance. It contains no ofl 
or fatty substance, and is warranted not to fade or mildew. It has been in wear four years, subjected 
to water, extreme heat and cold, without change, and is not offered to you without being well tested. 
We would like to have all persons interested to call and examine specimens of this work, a® they will 
then have an opportunity of testing it themselves. 

After twelve years’ experience in painting fresco, I am prepared to execute second to ncne in the 
country—making our woik seem more natural, more durable, and for much less cost, than other art- 
ists, who paint in water-colors (which will not bear washing or Camyness of any kind without forever 
defacing it), Therefore, those who wish to combine beauty and durability with econcmy, will do well 
to call at 343 Broadway, New York, before asking the opinion of any rage philosopher whose head is 
as empty as an egg shell, but whose opinion can be bought for silver. 

Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly attended to, and the best of artists sent to exe- 
Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases or no charge. 

J. STANLEY D'ORSAY, 
343 Broadway (opposite AppLeTon’s', New York. 





cute the work. 
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SCHOOLS ! SCHOOLS!! SCHOOLS !!! 
To Schoo. Comuirregs anp TEACcH- 


ers. If you wish to use in your Schools the 
best and most practical Reading Books ever 
published, adopt 


SARGENT’S STANDARD READERS. 


Adapted to schools of all grades. Comprising, 
THE STANDARD FIRST READER, }6mo, i!Justra- 
_ ae = all the elementary el- 
for ou and 
sae 7 ugest » the requirements of a 
THE STANDARD SECOND READER, !6mo, illus 
trated. 310 pp. 


THE STANDARD THIRD READER, 1%mo, 216 pp. 


THE STANDARD FOURTH READER, 12mo , 399 pp. 
Also, for bigher and academies, 
THE STANDARD FIFTH READER, 12mo, 478 pp. 

The first Four Readers form a complete series cf 
Reading Books for the “7 Grammar, and ict 
Schools of the country. The Fifth Reader is intended 
as a first class book for higher Schools, Colleges, and 
Academies, 

The unbounded success with which this series of 
Readers has met since its publication, leads the publish- 
ere to aay emphatically, that no series of Readers ever 
published in this country has such UNIVERSAL RE- 
COMMENDATION from all who have examined them ; 
that their adoption throughout country by School 

mi'tees and Teachers, who bave thoroughiy exam- 
ined their merits, has been most ral. 

Schoo! Committees of towns where schools are about 
commencing, and Teachers who are desirous of using the 
beet Reading Books, are particularly requested to ex- 
amine this series, the publishers aotng confident of their 
approval of them, and their general adoption of the 
same. 

EP"Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to 
Senool Committees and Teachers, who are desirous of 
examining the same, on application to the pablishers. 
Or they will be seot by mail, pre-paid, by sending the 
amoont in postage stemps, The postage rates are, on 
the Fifth Reader, 24 cents ; the Fourth, 18 cents; the 
Third, 15 cents ; the Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 


9 cents, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO, 
13 Winter street, Boston. 
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Aw Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 
Uses, tts ABUSEs, AND Its Natura. Drssouv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near fature, by Purr C. Fxiees, 
The anthor is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party wariare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Essay mach to approve, Price 25 cents. Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 


Tne Morners’ MaGazine For Mo- 
THERS AND DavGurers.—This valuable periodi - 
cal, now in its Twenty-fou'th Year, has ever 
maintained a deservedly high rank in the do- 
mestic literssure of our country. Iie influence in family 
education bas been widely and deeply felt, The Mo- 
thers’ Magazine, and Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine for 
Mothers and Daughters, are now merged into one, in 
which the talent, piety, and experience of both will be 
concentrated. 

The Magrz'ne will be greatly improved in some re- 
spects,and made more attractive as a family visitor. 
There will be a department especially devoted to chil- 
dren, and the work will be handsomely embellished. 

Tsrms.—One dollar a year, in advance, Four copies 
for three dollars, Specimen number sent free. Agents 
wanted '0s'-masters and clergymen authorized to act 
asagents. Address, 

1,C. & J. N, STEARNS, Publishers, 
116 Nassau st., N. Y. 





THE OHIO FARMER FOR 1856. 
“Toe Onro FARMER’ WILL coM- 
MENCE its Fifth Volume, January 1, 1856. It is 
now so well and so generally known, that little 
need be said in its behalf, With the experi- 
ence which we have gained in editing it for the past 
four years. and with the Knowledge of the wants of the 
public which much travel and correspondence bas given 
us, together with the very many able Contributors 
which we have heea constantly adding to ovr heretofore 
long list, we fee) that Tae Ono Farmer is more than 
ever worthyof the patronage of the entire country; and we 
cap arsure all, that however excelleft it may have been 
for the past year, it wil! be bet‘er for the year to come, 

The Obio Farmer will centinue to b« issued weekly, 
on a large folio sheet of clean white paper, end in clear 
type, and illustrated with Cuts of mestic Animals, 
Implements, Trees, Houses, &-, &ce, The News and 
Miscellaneous Departments, Market Reports, &e. &c., 
will receive careful attention, 

Tenms or Tae Onto Fanwen. 
{lovariably in Advance.) 
Single Copy, one year, - 
Three Copies, one year, - 
Five Copies, one year, - 
‘Ten Copies, cne year, - 
One Copy, six months, - 
Five Copies, six months, - 
Ten Copies, six months, - . 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the per- 
son making it up toa copy for six months; a Clab of 
ten. »t $'5, to « copy for one year. 

EPO Subscribers, who wish to renew their sub- 
scription, can do so at any time, by getting a new sub- 
scriber, and sending us $3, which will pay for both for 
one vear. 

C2 Sunscrine wirnovur pray! 

THOMAS BROWN, Proprietor and Editor, 

Jan It b ex Cleveland, Ohio, 
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NOW READY! 

Rosse Crarx, py Fanny Fre xn— 
Price $1.25, and for sale by booksellers gene- 
rally. 

“It is superior to anything we have yet had 
from the gifted pen of Fanny Fern.”"—Nsew 
Yorx Mraror. 

** It is certainly the best thing America’s favorite au- 
thoress has yet done.”—N, Y, Ewrn’ Acts. 


* It le ten times the superior of ‘ Ruth Hall,’ in every 
respect; and great as was the sale of that book, we 
should not wonder if thie were ten times greater.— 
Boarom Eventwe Gacerrs. 

“To this story, the writer maintains the characteris- 
tics which gained her auch wide celebrity. 

turne, 








arnest, and outpouring in evlog 
sys fall to overflowing with Tite 
ys goleg directly to the heart of her 
lity is intensified and 


often into s paragraph, or a line, 
what common writers would over a doten dreary 
Fears " After slloding to the manner in whien “ Roth 
all'’—Panny Fern's last previous work—took the pub- 
~ storm, the writer adds of “Rose Clark:” “Trt is 
in all respects, a better book. The author instead of 
sting upon her laurels, bas girded herself up to her 
beer of self-improvement ; aa proned her expres- 
soa of much ite extravagance, aewithont leaivg any 
thing of her life, energy, or wit; she has shown a crea- 
tive capacity equal to her = ~ of satire and invec- 
tive."—Puttapetema In 
Pavlished by. MASON Gnorwens, 

Ne or 











varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 





About THE 15rn OFr Deseo WE | 


shall issue a Remarkable Book—the Life Expe- | 


riences of a Rare Woman, whose social and | 


professional career has been one of the most 
eventtul o8 rece 
reader, a 

profession Have you read from year te year, in the 
daily papers of Boston, the able protest of a lemale Tax 
pever, on the injustice of raxatiow WirnouT Rerns- 
eurration! If eo, you know someth ng of ber whose 
Aatobwgraphy will’ soon be given to the worll, onder 
the tithe of GLANCES AND GLIMPSES, or. Fifty 


A ruterstoonl Woman !—Yea, | 
ional woman, and one ewiwewr in her | 


Years of Sociel, comprising Twenty Years of Profes- 


tional Life. By Dr. Hanmiot K. Hort. 

After reading this book, no one will doubt that Dr. 
Hoot has seen curious sights on both sides of the ecreen, 
and that she is not afraid to make some professional dis- 
closares whieh the world shoald know, It ie a volume 
of KEON SATIRE, GENUINE Wit, Cartrat wrre at the 
TOM POOLSaIEs OF THE 468, and a book of sterling good 
sense, which will leave ite impress for weal upon so- 
clety, 

This anique and highly entertaining book will be nob. 
lished by us about the middle of December. Price $1 . 

JOHN PP. JEWRTT & CO, 
Publishers, Boston. 





Proressor Hare’s Great Boor, pr- 
MONSTRATING Sprarrcat EXxtstence anp Inrer- 
course, has created a profound sensation ! 

In his remarkable book, just issued from the 
Trlegrap) Preas, the learned author hes detailed his 
experiments at length. and furnisned diagrams repre- 
eenting hie curi spiritual apparatus, with the aid of 
which he demoosirated the unbroken continuity of he- 
man existence, and brought the realities of the life to 
come within the doma n of positive science. The peco- 
pature of this work must render it a matter of the 
st to al! rations! and religious minds. It 

pate the drub # of the ro»ptic and the sorrows 
of the moorrer., Price 61.15. P. stage 30 cents. 

PARTRIDGE & BRI weae, Ra ne 
Jan 342 Broadway. 











Derence or THeopore Parker, 
Prepared for his Trial before the U. 8. Circuit 
Court at Boston, April 3, 1855, for the “ Misde-. 
meanor” of a speech in Fareuil Hall against 
Kidnapping, immediately before the Rendition of An 
theny Berns. For sale at the Anti-Slavery Offre, _ 
133 Nasean et., (over the Times cffice.) Retail, $i ; 
usnal discount made to the trade. 

Ale, THE MOG PAMPHLET, con taining the Pro 
coe tings of the Meeting held tocelebrats the Twentieth 
Annivers«ry of the Great Mod of “ Gentlemen of Pro 
porty and Standing,”’ which took place in Boston, Oct. 
21, 1835. Price 29 conta, 

Also, THE COLORED PATRIOTS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLU TION, by Wiearam C. New, wien on 
Introduction by Mra. . Stowe. Price |.95. 


Harper's Macazine, anp T. S. An- 
tTHvr'’s Home Macazine, will be sent one year 
for $3.50 ; or Gopey's Lapy 8 Boox and Artnvr's 
Homes Magazine one year, for 63.50 ; or ARTHUR'S 

SGATINE A048 DaTURvel BVENING O4s, Uno your, 
for 63 «= Address 
T.S ARTHUR & CO., 
108 Walont street , Philadelphia. 
09" Price of Home Magazine, $2 & year. Four copies 
tor $5. 7 Jan 3tb 


PLEASE TO READ THIS! 

To Persons ovr or EmpLorment.— 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, tocanvass for new 
Pictorial, Standard, Historical and Religious 
Works for the New Year 1856. 


gar The Books pubi'shed by us are all useful in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large 
wherever offered 
For further particalars, address, (postage paid), 
ROBERT SEARS, Publich-r. 
181 William street, New York. 





excellence of this invention. A skilled female oper&tor with one of these machines can earn $1000 a year. One 
machine will perform every kind of work, coarse or fine, on cloth or leather. 
been added to these machines. 

having been settled. All other machines in the market infringe our = suits have been 
agai them 
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SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 


Great improvements have recently 
There is no litigation as to the right to use our machinee—all opposing ciaims 
commenced 





at most of . M. SINGER & CO. 
Principal Office, 3 a Tacaduee, N.Y. Branch Offices in Boston, Newark, N. J., Gloversville, N. Y., yg 





phia, Baltimore, Chectenstt, St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile. y tr 


FINE TEA TRAYS! 





J.&C. 


BERRIAN, 


No. 601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of 


FINE JAPANNED AND PAPIER MA- 
CHIE TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS, 
IN SETS OR SINGLE, 





UNDER-GARMEN 


, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


purchased in this Country, w 


will be found at the well-known 





UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broavway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 


New Edition, Revised and Im proved. | 


Gro. P. Reap & Co., Boston, Pun- 


Tue Puonocrarnic Teacner: Be- | uismers of the following SCHOOL SONG 


, i iti | BOOKS 
ing an inductive exposition of Phonography > 
THE BOUQUET, (in press), for High, Norma! 


intended as a school book and to afford com- | 
plete instruction to those who have not the as- | 
sistance of an oral teacher. By E. Wessrer 
Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer- 
ica. His pupils were among the first to find a 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author's 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to | 
be acomplete phonographic writer in the cor- 
responding style. This Edition has been thor- | 
oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 
of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- 
rection of the American Writing and Printing 
Reform Association, and contains all the latest 
improvements in Phonography, and may be 
relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant. | 
We will send the Teacher. post-paid by mail, 
to any post-office in the United States or Cana- 
da, on receipt of forty-five cents. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED TO OBTAIN SuBSCRI- 
pers to MERRY'S MUSEUM and PARLEY'S 
MAGAZINE. Also to the MOTHERS’ MAGA- | 
ZINE for Mothers and Daughters. | 

These are the two oldest works of the kind in the 
world, and no pa'os will be spared to make them the 


best. Good encouragement given, and testimonia's re- 
quired. Address 1. C. & J. N. STEAR) 








Henry Warp Beecuer’s Hymn AnD 
Tone Booxs. PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS AND TUNES, designed for Christian 
Congregations. Edited by H W. Beecner. 
Price $'.50. This Book is pronounced to be the Book 
for the Times. Published by j 

A. 5, BURNES & CO. 
61 and 53 John street, 
New Yor’. 
A. 8. B. & CO. also publish the Hymns separate from 
the Tones. Price $1.00, 


of Pulton. tout for the sale of Peete and 
| Ichaboe Guano, linproved Superphosphate of Lime 
| and Bone Dust. Nov 61 b 


NORMAL SONG BOOK, “by 8. F. Baker and 
vrs 

PESTALOZZIAN. SCHOOL “soNG@ *pook, y 

SCHOOL CHIMES. 

MUSICAL ECHO, b 43 G. Buarspeit 


YOUNG MINSTRE y * 
| YOUNG LADIES’ VouaL CLASS BOOK, by 


Jus 
| — GLEE BOOK, by E. L. Wurrz and 
Jounson 


} 
AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above sore fond at oe Lowest Prices for which they can be : 
of 
| 
| 


Retail, 





and bs Latioe Deneate, by L. H. Soutma: 


and Geo. W. Px - 80 38 | 
| AMERICAN sc HOOL MELODIES, (new), by | 


Joatan Oscoo 


and L.H Sovmuamp . 
, by Baker and Sourmann « 





A.N Jonxsow 


Groacs J. hp . 
blished. a new “edition of 


i iibsral deduction when ordered in quantities. 
Jan 





; 

Th Patmer’s Parent Lee hag 

‘ an unrivalled celebrity in the his 

tory of mechanical surgery. No 

other artificial leg has ever been 

\ / subjected to so many rigid examina- 

14 tions, in public and private, in its 

t = mechanism, strength, utility, dura- 

* bility, and adaptation to every vari- 

ety of mutilated limb as this ; and no 

other limb has received so many and 

" so distinguished testimonials and 

awards from all the first surgeons, 

(and of gold and silver medala,)from 

all the first Inetitutes in America 

and Europe. Those in want of a 

GOOD LEG, and are unacquainted with 

— the merits of such articles, will do 

well to advise with Drs, Mott, Parker, 

Carnosham, Cheesman, Post Office, 

New York; Drs. Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 

Townsend, of Boston; and Drs. Mutter, Gibson, 

and Sancoast, of Philadelphia ; and others who are 
acquainted with such applian — 

ALMER & CO., 


378 Broadway, New York ; Spetechela. Mass. 
376 Chestnut st., Philadelphia: Manufacturers. 
Jan it 








BoouseLens WANTED 
In every County in the United States, 
To sell 


SWEET HOM &E; 


on, 
FRIENDSHIP’S GOLDEN ALTAR. 
BY FRANCES EF. PERCIVAL. 


2mo. Price, in muslin, gilt back, $1; 
eit, $1.25. 


extra full 


L. P, CROWN & C©O., Publishers, 
Jan 61 Cornhill, Boston. 


| Which are offered at the lowest prices at their 


Warerooms, 


601 a 2 


ESE GOODS 





“CHIN 













































J. & C. BERRIAN, 
No, 601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of 


CHINESE ARTICLES, 


| Consisting of 


TEA TRAYS, WAITERS, TEA CADDIES, 


409! 








‘orga es! 
Wesg'se? 





JOSS BOATS, TABLE MATS, 

DESSERT AND FRUIT PLATES, C4RD BOXES, 
SLIPPERY TABLES, 

ENVELOPE anv DRESSING CASES, 

CHAIRS, BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
CHE+:S TABLES, CENTRE TABLES, &c., &c., 

Which are offered at the Lowxst raices, at their 
Warerooms, 


601 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 











SEGAR CASES, 
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Blow winds and crack an rage ! blow! —Kino ! 
aB. 


New Horse Power ror FaRMERS 
axp Mscuanics!—THE VERMONT WIND- 
MILL.—Wind is at once powerful, inexpres- 
sive, and blows everywhere. Just the thing 
for Farmers and Mechanice; just the thing for a thoa- 


sand uses: to grind rain, inte, les; to turn 
Sr, poksh smd enw, te the bi high 


A Boox ror Bora Sexes—PRIcE | 
68 cenTs.—Tuxz PuysioLocy or MaRrriace 
By a Marerep Man anv Distinevisuep 
Puysician. Itis one of the most remarkable 
fen ome ten yw BE. = . Io 
decorous, respec: tn terms 
of aneely be kindness, it reveals to the @ young of both 
sexes a fund of information hitherto chiofly inaccessible 
been 





¥ aod country, on 
To work on marble, cut 


stations, ponds, 
ete.—to — man and to do the eae of millions - 
museles everywhere. The VERMONT WIND-MILL 
will do alt thie, sad more. It will adjust its own sails 
to the wind, is simpie, pirong. ig, cheep. and durable, beau- 
tiful in in theory, certain in ¢ Inventor's manu- 
eon sUbapieotnnh meet $20 10 $350. The amount 
pr ne. wi s ranging amount 
of po fre wnllon en aan man pom, nd 
fort the is largest about 4 or 5 horse 
Age®ts wanted for the ui of this ne need motive-power. 
Town, County, and State Rights for sale. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Roabetn. New York. 












ine T 


Sewer ¢ Otte 
Done in the most prompt 
aud satisfactory 
manuer. 


FowLer anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or PaTentep INveNTions, 
either in the Unrrep Srarss or Foreign Coun- 
TRIES. 

Advice in cases of Reissues, Extensions of Pat- 
ents, conflicting claims and rejected applications, 
will be freely given in answer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case. 

Those trusting their business with this Officeare 
assured that it will be conducted with canz and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their ‘nventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay 
the answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
Press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to Fow.er anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 





Now Is THE TIME To SUBSCRIBE TO 
MERRY’S MUSEUM and PARLEY’S MAGA. 
INE. Edited by Ropert Merry, assisted by 
“Hmam Hatcuer,” and eartows contribu. 
tors. The Janeary Numb 
oe 16th year of ite existence, wi ith as +>. life and 
as ever, and no efforts will be spared to make it as 
wa jcome as it ever has been to all the Young Frieuds it 
may visit, 
The New Year commana with a New Seetms— New 
Pargr, and bette than b Send 
for a specinen Saber 
Terms, One Dollar a year, inadvance. 4 copies, $3. 
A Bound Volume given for every two new Subscribers. 


Address, I. C &. J. N. STEARNS. 











Prescotr’s Historica. Works.— 
PUBLISHED DECEMBER 10th. History of 
the Reign of Philip Il. By William H. Pres- 
cott. In two volumes 8vo. With portraits, 
maps, &c. The works of Mr. Prescott are so 
= known that it is unnecessary to do more than 

call attention to this new publication. 
_— Ppeblished on the same day, New and Uniform 
Editions of the authere previous works: 
w rr — THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 


nisToRY" “OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU, In 2 
vols 


maeosY OF THE ad OF FERDINAND AND 
ABE! aN In 3 vols. 8 
"S MISCELLANIES. Tn 1 vol. 8vo, with 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Pablishers, 13 Winter street, Boston. 


Jan itb 


in any reliable yo te and for want of which — 


pore ps madd "The 
oldest and most experienced rage 
devoted long ite vio the im Fhe a 
— by judges, 

ble as any nee 





r con ‘ 
which has in the ‘English 
breathes, moreover, a truly Christian spirit. 
TAaE FOLLOWING BRIEFLY ARE ITS CONTENTS. 
preri. The True 
2 Premature 





Sexes. 
and its Ccnsequen- 
ces. 
Errors of ag 
Errors of Courtsh 
i —— on and ‘ts Penal- 


Social Errors a their Punishment. 
Physical Laws of Marriage. 


. A Crime that ought not to be Named. 
Chapter 13. Directions to Parents and Guardians. 
Chapter 14, General Direetioas. 
Jost Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., BOSTON. 
JEWETT,PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, ONTO. 





New Book or Caurca Music—The 
Hatietvsan.—Dr. Lowest, Mason's new 
work contains nearly 100 pieces, embracing 
a greater amvunt and variety than any collection of the 
kind ever published. It may be considered as 

A COMPLETE TUNE BUOK; 
AN ANTHEM BOOK, AND A SINGING SCHOOL 
MANUAL, 
in one volume, 

None even of Dr. Mason 8 previous works have been 
received with such extraordinary favor, or reached so 
ae a sale, insosborts time, as Tag HatLeiusan. 

Its enle has been at least three or four times as large as 
thas of any — similar work published last season 
‘tus HaLustusau has 
thes far ptoved “the most euceesatul book of Church 
Masie yet published in Amer: 
Published by MASON BRO THERS, New York. 


, saeoan, CARTIER & BAZIN, Boston, 
at 





Dec 





“PURE AND NOBLE BOOKS.” 
Tue Exper Sister, by Marian 
JAMES. 

ETHEL ; On, Tae Dovsis Error, by the same 
author, 

In uniform volumes. Price 75 cents each. 

Two as delightful books as the season has pre- 
duced, They are growing into favor daily. “‘ The 
Eider Sister’ originally appeared in ‘‘Littell’s 
Living Age,”’ under the title of Sister ANNE, where 
it attracted marked attention as a work of great 
merit, BUNCE & BROTHER, 

Jan 0. 126 Naseau st. 





Pariuips, Sampson, AND CoMPANY 
have just published a book entitled 
CASTE: 
A story of Republican Equality, by Sipxsy A. 
Srory, Jr. 

The publishers desire to call the special attention 
of the thoughtful and reading portion of the com- 
munity to this book. Those who read simply to be 
amused will need no persuasion vo take it up, for 
its fascination as a story wiil insure for it all that 
class of readers. But there is a deep and earnest 
purpose that underlies the smoothly-flowing nar- 
rative, which should engage the attention of many 
who do not habitually read fiction. The are 


Tue Kansas REGION ; FOREST, PRAI- 
RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER. 
By Max. Greens. This volume contains 
a reliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ~ 
ent sections; statement of the relative quantities of 
rain; correct measurement of distances ; directions as 
to routes and outfit for the pioneer; history of the 
Santa Fe Trade, with statistics; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and and full information Indian titles; 
tome account of settlements recently Ss e minute 
descriptions of more than a hundred jieular localities; 
peed agg bes Es of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 

ioe! Recarce of Kena of Soil, and Commercial and 

—— “wish onctoa ae 
i 
on mt and d Lh of the cb “ot 
the Traders and Red Mew, To hich are 2 added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead ,» Squatter Laws, 
and Market Prices, with other desiderate which make 
it a comPLErs — FOR THE EMIGRANT, and 








of reference for ent,as well as an instructive 
Book of Western Life, Price paid, by mail, 37 cts. 
‘Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Srravss’s Lire or Jesus, Critically 
Examined. Elegant 8vo, 91 pp. Steel Por- 
trait. $3 50. 


COMBE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. Second Edi- 
tion. Steel Portrait. Elegant Svo, pp 838. $3. 
“ The greatest work of our century.’’—Lewss. 


FUERBACH’S Trae OF CHRISTIANITY: 
12mo, pp. 442. $1 25 


GREG’S CREED oF gs oa Founda- 
tion and Superstructure. 12mo. $1 


HOWITT’S HISTORY OF ypeneenere IN ALL 
AGES AND NATIONS. 123mo. 78 cents. 


eee DECAMERON , or, Ten Days’ En~ 
ful 12mo, pp. 500, with 18 
Steel Engravings. Order from 


POWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadway. 


ALL THE 
EQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
HYDBOPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

by mail or express. 








PHYSIOLOGY. 
Oil meinem on a Pale: 
Greek Slave - + + 612 
Fashionable Woman eS 10 
Deformed Woman - - + «+ - 10 
Hercules - - + + © = « 13 
Obstetric Plates, each SP oer 3 
Children in Health and Disease - 12 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can- 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
jers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 





has fairly met the great 
the way of the elevation of the foamed on weeke | 
a geaiee it in the light that Christianity af- 
or 

A tone of sincere piety pervades the whole book ; 
and every parent may without hesitation put it in 
— $e of his children. 

vol, mo. 540 pp. Price $1.25. For 

ae Poy ait Booksellers, Jan 





MELODEONS. 

Grorce A Prince & Co., Burraxo, 
and No. 87 Fulton street, New York, have been 
awarded the first premium wherever their 
Melodeons have been exhibited in competition 
with others, 

+ dived sell" sont vleals mporsarnt 





A BLAZE FOR ALL 
Mr. Joun Brovenam’s New Book, 
A BASKET OF CHIPS, should furnish every 
fireside! They will shed a cheerful light 
aroundevery circle into which they find entrance. 
It isa volume of satire, observations, Bunseby wis. 
dom, true wit, mir th and humor. Illustrated, $125, 
BUNCE & BROTHER 


Jan No. 126 Nassau st. 





—— 





HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia - = + 800 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - ,250 
Water- Cure in Chronic Diseases - 1 50 
ic Practice of Hydropathy - 1580 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 7 00 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. - - - 350 
Breast Pumps - - - - - - 180 
Nipple Shield a5 0 0 37 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A- 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Ph: 
logy. Parenological Ch arts; and er ked Busts. 


wer ‘on Head : to @ 
Water Color Heads ee 5 

Oil Color Heads - +4 8 
Persons wishi: 


a set of oil, painti b: 
Sykes, by next by sending their or : 


can Dave: them secured by that time. 








~ 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 

Havine made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all the States, These maps are recently published, are 
corrected ny ae a ot T hey show al! 
tes, kc, They 


are printed on oes oe pet, tewntifaity colored 
- counties, and _ > . ee i} t muslin case or cover, 





pote ye Nllowing —.. We will 
on receipt of 37 
moo’ oof poamge, P * 
Maine, ‘orth Carolina, Illinois, 
Maseac husette and oath Cerolina, Indiana, 
Georgia, a 
New Ham; Alabama, Michigan or dy 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (8.), 
Mississippi, imnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, ¢ Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Branswick, 
I yy lvania, Tennessee and Nova Seotia, 
Delaware and entacky, Eas 
Maryland, — — Ww 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &c. 
Maps showing the townshi mg es which | are accurate, of 
the States of ‘Obfo, Bisson 


8 portion 
Canadas, pet ne up in the same Gye, = will be scnt, prepaid 
for 15 cen 


Goan teh on in any style, put up in an 
form, Direct al order: pratpald, ee . 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 way, New York, 





J. S. Parks, Manufacturer of ME- 
LODEONS AND ORGAN-MELODEONS, 
286 Wasnincton Street, Boston, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he 
still conti to facture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s a of superior tone re — rr 





al 
to examine. 


rs supplied on favorable 
terms. 


Pianofortes constantly on hand. Bot 
r 


‘THe Purenorocrcat 
Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brajn, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is rep d, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole eci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.’’—New York Daily Sun. 











EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR, 


NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
post-paid, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New Yorh. 





Boox ILuusrrations, 
an, — Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labe Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamen’ for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the beststyle 
229 Broadway, 

One door above theAstor House N.Y 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


FaLt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 
ran as follows :—For Albany and Troy, Express Train 
6 a.m., connecting with Northern and Western Trains 
Mail Train, 9 4,4.; Through Way Train, 12 u.; Ex- 
press Train 5 rm. For Hudson,dr.m, For Pough- 
keepsie :-—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 P.m. 
For Peekskill: —7 a.m. and 6:30 p.m, For Sing Sing :— 
3 30 and 8:30 Pr.m. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15, a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Paseen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty- 
first streets, SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS at 5 P.«., from 
Canal street for Albany, stopping at all Mail Stations, 

M. L, SYKES, Ja., Superintendent. 

































YOUR NEW PROSPEGTUSES.} 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 1856. 


A Reposirory or Science, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 
culated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters | 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography | 
of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous 
illustrations are not exceeded in any work with which we | 
are acquainted.— American Courier. 

A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the “low price” of one dollar a year, must | 
succeed in running up its present large circulation to a 
much higher figure.—New York Tribune. 


| 


If a person has no money, all he or she has to do is to ob- | 


tain four names, send on four dollars, and an extra copy will | 
be furnished to the one getting up the club.—Star of Ver- 


mont. | 


These are the very best Journals of their class in the | 
United States; they are ably edited, and the subscription 
price, compared with the large amount of information they 
afford, very trifling, indeed.— Daily British Whig, Canada. 

Devoted to the highest and best interests of our race. It 
presents a mass of information not to be met with in any 
other periodical.—Aurora, Vermont. 

PurenoLoeicaL Jovurnat.—This publication always de- 
lights ns. It is filled with home truths. We have taken it 
now over eight years, and no money we have ever expend- 
ed has furnished us with more instruction and pleasure. 
We know this is saying a good deal; but it is true to the let- 
ter.—Northern Blade, Lewis Cv., N. Y. 






Our pen always moves with alacrity when we are recom- 
mending something which we know to be truly good and 
worthy, and our heart seems to go with it. We can truly 
say that this Journal, for mechanical neatness, and as a he- 
rald of reform and repository of useful knowledge, stands 
preéminent.—Geneva Courier. 


There is not a family or individual that would not be bet- 
ter, wiser, and happier, by the constant perusal of this Jour- 
| nal.—Fredonian, 


| We wish every youth in this country could see and study 
| this Journal.—Oshkosh Democrat. 
| 


| Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world?—then “know thyself!” Todo 
| this, send for the Phrenological Journal and readit. No 
| other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
especially to young men and young women.—New Fra, 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


Every individual who is interested in human progress, is 
invited to aid in extending the circulation of this JovurNaL 
for 1856. Samples always sent gratis. 





PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 





Single Copy, $1 00; Ten Copies, .. . $7 00 
| Five Copies, 4 00 | Twenty Copies, . . 10 00 
PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 

| Single Copy, . « « $050] Ten Copies . . . $3 50 
| Five Copies, 2 00 | Twenty Copies, . 5 00 
| 

| A New Volume begins with this Number! Now is the 
| 


| time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


| Address 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: FOR 1856. 





Devorep tro Hypropatnuy, irs PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE; to Physiology and Anat- 
omy, with [lustrative Engravings, to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern Life and 


Health. 


The Great Want of the Age is Health—the normal 


and harmonious action’ of all the elements of our being, | 


physical, intellectual, and social. This want finds its satis- 
faction and this demand its supply in a knowledge of the 
Laws or Lirs, or a true Puyrsio.ocy; the Nature and 
Cavers of Disrase, or a true Patnotoer; the modes of 
Pvrirrcation and Invicoration, or a TRUE System of Mep- 
10aL Practiog, as given in this Journna. 


The Water-Cure Journal is performing a great mission, | 


and its success thus far has been unprecedented in the an- 
nals of medical reform. Even the eldest of the oldest 
school of physicians acknowledge its benefits in innume- 
rable cases, wherein they used to prohibit water as peremp- 
torily as they now do roast beef in fever.—2. I. Freeman. 


One of the most valuable publications.—Saybrook Mir. | 


It has done more than all other medical periodicals in 


the country put together to instruct the million in regard | 


to the general health of the people. It tells us how to cure 
ourselves if sick; and better still, it instructs us how to 
avoid sickness, which {s of intrinsic importance.—Awurora. 


It should find its way into every house in the land. It 
cannot be read without great benefit.— Miami Visitor. 


Conducted with spirit and ability —CAristian Advocate. 





One of the most valuable works on the laws of health in 
the world, and it is daily gaining favor. Those who take it 
and follow the prescriptions and advice given, will have lit- 
tle need of a doctor of any sort.— Whiteside Investigator. 








Published Monthly, in convenient form for binding. A new Volume commences with the present number. 


Extensively as the Journal is known and appreciated, 
hupdreds are weekly laid in the grave whose lives might 
have been prolonged with the knowledge and application 
of the laws of life and health annually given in this Jour- 
nal.—Monmouth Atlas. 

There is no other Journal that discusses the subject of 
Life and Health with such scope and ability.—Y. ¥. Mirror. 


To Our Friends.—Believing the Hearn Reroro to be 
the needed basis of all Reforms, and that no agency can be 
more efficient in promoting it than the Water-Cure Jovr- 
NAL, we rely upon the Frrenps of the Cause of Human 
ELEvation to continue their good efforts and exertions un- 
til a copy is within the reach of every Famiiy IN THE 
Unrrep States. 


PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 


Single Copy, . $1 00| Ten Copies, . $7 00 
Five Copies, 4 00 | Twenty “ ~— 10 00 
PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 

Single Copy, . $0 50| Ten Copies, . . . $8 50 
Five Copies, 2 00 | Twenty “ 6 5 00 

A New Volume begins with this Number! Now is the 
time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, York. 






a9” For Taree DoLLARs—$3, in advance, a copy of Lire ILLusrraTeD (weekly), THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


and THe WatTER-CURE JOURNAL, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe. Samples sent gratis. 























